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CHAPTER IV. 



BenoUt, vexi. — ^Yous riez, Caroline, toub ricz de moi. 
CarolvM, — C'est que tous 6te8 si dr6Ie ! 

C*«tt encore du guignon (Vandeville). 



Mr. Mowbrat told the truth when he said that 
it was for Frank's benefit that he disapproved of 
his predilection for Katherine Sidney. He was a 
shrewd observer of character, but most especially 
keen in his observations whenever the welfare of 
his children was concerned. He knew that, with 
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all Miss Siduey 'a laughing liglit-hearlcdness, slu^ 
was noL exempt from a failing which beloi 
in every member of her family — to her perhapi 
in a greater degree than to her father and 
Iher. 

In truth, Mr. Mowbray hBTJog some acquainU 
iince with Miss Sidney's nearest connexions, witU 
the manner in which she had been brought up, anw 
with the examples that were presented to her im 
tatioD, did not wonder that she possessed a blai 
mish so prevalent in her family — that of si 
ness. 

Her father, a rich merchant, having, by som 
fortunate speculations, amassed considerable pro 
perty, had the wisdom to retire in time ti 
it from the chances of diminution by the tempi 
Rtionii of commerce. 

He was a purse-proud, haughty man — colq 
calculating, over-bearing ; who looked oi 
as the true aristocracy, the certain spell that t 
i-urcd happiness, as the talisman of earthly blisi 
person who, strong in the pride of bis own cofTor^ 
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Would not bend his head to the first nobleman in 
England, if he were poor, but would stoop to the 
most humiliating marks of respect for a irealthy 
commoner. 

The mother of Katherine was a plain quiet 
woman, vbo had never known what it was to have 
a will of her owd. Mr, Sidney married her 
because her father was rich, and free of the gold- 
smiths' company; was a voter in two borough 
towns, and what is called by men of business " a 
good man," that is, be paid his acceptances to the 
day, and stood well in bis banker's books. So 
Jane Howard, having her affections disengaged 
(indeed, without his sanction she would never 
have thought of engaging them), when her 
Sober bade her, moat datilully gave her troth 
to the rich trader. Very sjiortly after 
became, as a matter of course, Mrs. @id- 



T the education of her children such a wt 
n exerted little influence ; and their male parei 
nigbt them up with his own views, to seltle, i 
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he expressed it, ^wvmlj in the worid.'' 
#laiigfaten were taught to dream of wetldiv 
hasbands as the tree gaides to the Ei-dorado 
of exbtence ; wealth ; — and to consider that 
the sole end and aim for which thej were 
brought into existence, was to achieve a good 
match. 

The elder sister of Kate (by some years her se- 
nior)y had already arrived at that *^ consummation 
most devoutly to be wished/' having had the good 
fortune to captivate a rich, bilious-looking g^tle- 
tiitifiy whom she met at a boarding-house at Chel- 
tenham, whither he had gone to sojourn on his re- 
tiirti from India, to quaff the health* restoring wa- 
trm of the springs, and to nurse up what little re- 
iiinins of livor the curries and climate of Calcutta 
had lt»{i him. 

Hill* WAS now Mrs. Colonel Dalrymple, had an 
rxrollrnt ostablishmciir. in Eaton Square, a coun- 
try -housf in Kont, and a marine villa at a fashion- 
nhlr watoring-placo a day's drive from the metro- 
|K>lit. 
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Such a daughter, with eucli an establishment, 
of coarse the very idol of her father's heart. 
He, *' good easy man," never dreamed, while 
contemplattiig the luxury in which she lived, thni 
the flu§hed cheek and sparkling eyes of liis daugh- 
ter told any lale save of happiness. He saw nu- 
Ibing in the levity of her manners, and the lonil- 
of her laugh, but the buoyancy of spirits so 
naturally the accompaniment of affluence. 

Alas ! could he have looked beyond tiie surface, 
lie would have seen that the heart of woman asks 
•Dmetbing more titan externals, be they ever so 
magnificent — yearns for ties whose bonds arc 
holier, purer than such as are rivetted with 
gold. 

' To Kate, therefore, her eiater was held up as h 
toodel for imitation, and on leaving school she was 
launched into society under the auspices of Mrs. 
Dalnmple, whose t>[ihere was exactly such as her 
bther considered the most desirable in which an 
'-•ttractivc young lady might exercise her powers of 
iptivation. 
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he expressed it, "warmly in the world." His 
daughters were taught to dream of wealthy 
husbands as the true guides to the El-dorado 
of existence ; wealth ; — and to consider that 
the sole end and aim for which they were 
brought into existence, was to achieve a good 
match. 

The elder sister of Kate (by some years her se- 
nior), had already arrived at that " consummation 
most devoutly to be wished," having had the good 
fortune to captivate a rich, bilious-looking gentle- 
man, whom she met at a boarding-house at Chel- 
tenham, whither he had gone to sojourn on his re- 
turn from India, to quaff the health* restoring wa- 
ters of the springs, and to nurse up what little re- 
mains of liver the curries and climate of Calcutta 
had left him. 

She was now Mrs. Colonel Dalrymple, had an 
excellent establishmcLS in Eaton Square, a coun- 
try-house in Kent, and a marine villa at a fashion- 
able watering-place a day's drive from the metro- 
polis. 
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Such a daughter, iviih eucli an establish mem, 
was of course the very idol of her father's heart. 
He, " good easy man," never dreamed, whih 
contemplating llie luxury in which she lived, thar 
tlie flushed cheek and sparkling eyes of his daugh- 
ter told any tale save of happiness. He saw nu- 
thing in the levity of her manners, and the loud- 
ness of her laugh, but the buoyancy of spirits so 
natar»lly the accompaniment of affluence. 

Alas ! could he have looked beyond the surface, 
he would have seen that tlie heart of woman asks 
something more than externals, be they ever so 
magnificent — yearns for ties wjiose bonds are 
holier, purer than such as are rivetted with 
gold. 

To Kate, therefore, her sister was held up as a 
model for imitation, and on leaving school she was 
launched into eocttty under the auspices of Mrs. 
Dalrrmple, whose I'phere was exactly such as her 
father considered the most desirable in which an 
attractive young lady might exercise her powers of 
captivation. 
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Mrs. Colonel Dalrymple's circle consisted chiefly 
of penniless rouis who had once been fashionable, 
and rich spendthrifts, the sons of tradesmen whose 
fathers fancied they made them gentlemen when 
they bequeathed them a hard-earned fortune, and 
taught them to despise the means by which it 
was acquired : in short, just that class of visitors 
that are to be met where wealth supplies the place 
of high birth. 

Occasional visits to the homes of her friends 
and school-fellows, Mr. Sidney never objected to, 
in spite of the younger sons, for he believed that 
with what he called Kate's ^' exceUent principles," 
she would receive no protestations but those of en- 
tailed heirs. This estimate of his dutiful daugh- 
ter's prudence proved, in one instance at least, to 
be correct 

It had been arranged that about a week after the 
interview between Frank Mowbray and his father, 
which we have recorded, the party at Woodlands 
should break up. Alicia was to return Kathe- 
rine Sidney's visit at the hospitable mansion of 
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:. Dalrymple ; while Ellen Liodaay, having re- 
ceived a recall from home, would be attended to 
n by an e§cort of no fewer than the foiir gen- 
^•tiemeit. Odg of these, however, threatened to 
Bert and join the Salrymple set ; an intention, 
which the following incident fnis- 




. On the morning before the general separal 
hich was to take place, Frank Mowbray deler- 
, despite hia father's warning 
to finish his flirtation (which he had prosecuted 
with even increased vigour since Mr, Mowbray's 
lecture), by declaring his devoted admiration for 
Miss Sidney to the lady herself. 

A great deal of management was requisite to 
^BMet an opportunity of seeing Miss Sidney alone ; 
^^■nd Frank, who could seldom do anything with- 
^^■Bt a jest, invented a hoax which led his sister, his 
^^ptend Matthew, und Miss Sidney, a dance of 
^^a couple of mites to relieve a case of appalling 
and urgent distress that only existed 
laginatioD. 
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The wished-for moment arriyed, and Frank 
(who, judging from Katherine's unrestrained man- 
ner towards him, never for a moment doubted her 
sentiments were in exact accordance with his own 
for her) plunged at once into the subject of his 
passion, without the smallest preface. 

They were walking side by side in the shrub- 
bery. 

"Alas !" began the young lover, "this will be 
our last walk together, Kate." 

" What! for ever? I hope not," was the en- 
couraging reply. 

" It will be a terrible parting to us both, I 
fear." 

" Heart-breaking ! " echoed Kate, with an ex- 
aggerated sigh. 

There was a pause. Frank at length summoned 
courage to exclaim — 

" Would you believe it? my father has pos- 
sessed himself of the secret of our mutual affec- 



tion." 



Kate suddenly halted, and turned upon her 





I 



cotnpaQiDD a look of tiie nioft anafiectect sur- 

" Has absolutely had the barbarity to loctuie 
me on my presumption for loving you." 

" In loving me '." repeated Kale, whose surprise 
now gave way to merriment 

" Yes ; I do not remember whether, my dear 
HiM Sidney, I have actually uttered so much in 
words till now. But I trust the devotion of my 
manner, my unceasing solicitude for your bap- 
pinesB, the delight ejtperienced in your society, 
must have assured you how deeply, how devotedly 
J love you." 

Here Mr. Prank dropped upon one knee, and 
at the same moment seized Katherine's hand, 
which he kissed with fervency. 

Kate, never for a moment doubting that her 
lively friend was performing one of hia practical 
jokes, indulged in a joyous burst of laughter that 
"made the greenwood ring in echoes soft." In- 
deed, it was long before she could be persuaded 
that Frank Mowbray was really in earnest. 
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" LoTCy which spiritualizes woman/' says a 
French writer, ^ makes man a fool.^ Even when 
Kate discovered that her devotee was serious in 
what he said, she did not — with the superior nerve 
of her sex on such occasions — ^lose her presence 
of mind, but in a half-serious, half-jocular strain, 
assured Mr. Frank Mowbraj that his inference of 
her tender regard for him was altogether gratui- 
tous—that he had unwarrantably mistaken the 
esteem she had shown him as a fnend, for a 
warmer feeling— called him a *^ silly fellow," and 
other endearing epithets such as Yery intimate 
friendship warrants, finished by humming the 
air, 

*' My heart's my own, my will is free ;" 

and tripping away over the lawn, through the 
glazed doors into the drawing-room. 

Thus ** left alone in his glory," Frank com- 
pletely realized the latter part of the French pro- 
verb. Stung with disappointment he formed seve* 
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ral terrible resolutions, ihe least desperate of which 
was to Qy at that Dionient his paternal roof, and 
to punieh every indiTidiml under it by the most 
frightful conjectures as to what had become of 
him. He anathematized the sex (poor Katherine 
Sidney in particular), as a race of unfeeling co- 
quettes. 

His cogitations, however, ended more rationally 
than they begun. He determined to go on as if 
notiiing had happened, and to shew the cruel Kate 
that her conduct had taken no effect whatever 
upon him. He was only sorry tliat so few 
hours remained for him to display his indifTer- 



By the evening of the next day the whole parly 
had arrived at their various destinations. Mr. 
Mowtiray and Frank were in London, busy with 
military tutors and outfitters; Matthew Sidney 
was at his bank, computing the balance of the 
day's " takings ;" Ellen Lindsay was at her ac- 
costonied post, at the family tea-urn ; Morton 
Lindiay was ealablishing himself in chambers, 
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while his sister and Kate Sidney had safely ar- 
rived at Mrs. Daliymple's house in Brighton ; 
whither it will be our immediate business to fol- 
low them. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Hertentio. — " 



Marry, sir, to get a husband for her sister.*' 

Taming of tk€ Shrew. 



Deeply versed as Mrs. Colonel Dalrymple was 
in the subtle mysteries of match-making, the lapse 
of only a few days served to convince her that a 
great blunder had been committed in allowing Alicia 
Mowbray to be the companion of her less attrac- 
tive sister, at the very height — at the most likely 
period, of the Brighton season. 

Looking at the two girls in the same point of view 
as that lady regarded every unmarried woman, her 
apprehensions were certainly not groundless. No 
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person could behold Alicia Mowbray without see- 
ing that her elegant figure — tall, but gracefully 
moulded — her expressive countenance^ her winning 
mannerSy would prove powerful weapons when 
employed against the peace of the male sex. 

But with her companions she was not always a 
£sivourite ; possessing^ as she did^ certain faults^ 
which were more apparent to her own than to the 
other sex. Her early womanhood retained the un- 
conciliating deportment of her girlhood ; she was 
cold and haughty to superiors, capricious and un- 
certain to equals, while to inferiors was at one 
time lavish of kindness, at another hasty in tem- 
per, but always generous and forgiving. Hence 
she was adored by the dependents of her father's 
household ; and the praises of Miss Alicia^s good 
heart — " heaven bless her ! " — ^were the theme of 
all, from the stable-boy to the garrulous old butler: 
by them she was worshipped. 

Yet when Alicia did unbend, she never failed to 
charm : it was the knowledge that she could do so 
when she chose, which sometimes made her appear 
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leas amiable than ehe really was ; but at the head 
of her &ther's table, all agreed that there could 
not be a more hospitable or graceful hostess ; it was 
the place where she exhibited her true character. 
Yet out of that sphere she had charms to spread ; 
Imt they were of an extrinsic, of a more superficial, 
ehaiacter. 

Without possessing any particular talent, Miss 
Howbruy was au fait in almost everything : she 
danced, played, song, and drew, in a manner far 
above the generality of what are termed "eccom- 
pluhed girls." But it was during their morning 
ridea with the select few of Mrs. Dalrymple's male 
friends that Alicia shone most conspicuously. As 
aa eqaeslrian, no lady in her native county could 
Approach her: confident, without being daring, 
she managed a horse with ease and spiiit ; and, 
without aspiring to the masculine honours of a 
Nimrod, united the graces of womanhood with 
the nerve and skill so necessary to an equestrian. 
On these occasions she threw Katherine deeply 
into the shade. 
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But the accomplished match-maker was too 
great a proficient in her art not to have prcTionsIy 
provided against the contingency of her new guest's 
superior charms. Katherine's account of her 
schoolfeUow was sufficiently glowing to put Mrs. 
Dalrymple— even before she had seen Alicia — upon 
her guard, and to cause her to provide for her 
sister an acquaintance whom she rightly judged 
was not to be dazzled — not to. be taken as it were 
by storm — ^a gentleman, the only avenue to whose 
heart was long acquaintanceship, a steady, endur^ 
ing series of attacks on his affection, and a strict 
observance to all the rules and r^ulations of a 
respectable courtship. Despite Kate's occasional 
levity, her indefatigable sister did not despair of 
being able to tutor her, so as to achieve the desired 
conquest. 

For this there was plenty of opportunity, as Mr. 
(George Chesster and Colonel Dalrymple were at 
once bosom friends and inveterate antagonists ; — 
both being irreclaimable chess-players. Night after 
night they took their station at the bow-window 
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which avertooked the sea, " on desperate deeds 
For three whole months each had strug- 
gled for the masteiy, yet the better player of the 
. two was yet to he named. So intense was Mr. Chcsg- 
[ ter's devotion to the game, that not even the bril- 
liant ealUea of Alicia Mowbray, the laughing gaiety 
I of Kate, nor the occasional hints of the hostess, 
I aonld for a time divert him from the chess-board. 

It need scarcely be added, that one of Mrs. 
^ Dalrymple's earliest " moves " was to teach her 
' the rudiments of the game of chess ; her 
BBX^ to hand her over to the instruction of Mr. 
Chewter, when she found the scholar apt enough to 
become a tolerable antagonist. Miss Sidney began 
by accepting from Chesster a queen, then a rook, 
then a knight, lastly a single pawn, so as to make 
her chances of winning sufficiently equal. Ue 
was charmed with her aptitude and rapid progress, 
for she was soon able to play him even. At length 
the odds grew considerably against the teacher, for 
in the end the pupil won — his heart ! 

Oaring the progress of this aflair, from the first 
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symptoms of flirtation up to an impending dedar- 
ration^ Mrs. Daliymple saw with delight that 
Alicia had not an iota of chance with her daily 
guest, although she thought she detected sereral 
attempts to engage his attention. She was in some 
measure right ; but Miss Mowbray's efforts would 
have been directed equally the same against any 
other visitor in whom her friend was Uying to 
establish a sentiment. In some girls, flirtation is 
an instinct 

Mr. Chesster had not yet declared ; but, so 
soon, he was hardly expected to do so. Towards 
this event, Mrs. Dairy mple looked forward with 
an anxiety instilled into her mind by the certain 
knowledge that he — being the son of a cotton-spin- 
ning Croesus, who had recently died — possessed 
some forty thousand pounds in the funds, and an 
estate in Warwickshire. Bulletins were frequently 
sent off to her father in London, of the progress 
of the ** match." Glances, solitary walks, civil 
speeches, and a complete register of the games of 
chess, were thus carefully recorded, together with 
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tiiosG little incidents tbat so oflen occur between 
loTera who Bit at a reiy small table, where tliere 
U barely room for two. 

It was at this period of the affaire, which took 
•o nearly the complexion of one arratu/ee, that 
Mrs. Dalrymple noticed an unusaal depression in 
Alicia Mowbray's spirits. Could it be jealousy at 
Iter friend's rich conquest? or did it arise from a 
circumstance which occurred a few evenings 
previously ? 

" To-morrow night will decide," thought Mrs. 
Dalrymple, " for we are all invited to the ball 
which the — th give at the Albion." 

The circumstance thus alluded to was a slight 
one ; but not so trifling aa to escape the lynx-eyes 
of a lady who knew every symptom of a tendresne, 
from the first glance down to the wedding favours. 
It was this : — 

The band of the — th played every evening on 
the Steyne, and attracted so great a crowd, that a 
very large circle of listeners was obliged to be 
kept in circular order by some of the privates of 
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the lament. On the eyening in question, the 
Daliymples and their friends were among the num- 
ber, and being recognised by a passing acquaint- 
ance — a major in the regiment — were politely 
invited within the circle, that they might not be in- 
commoded by the crowd. 

The major, who had a friend with him, joined 
them, and entered into conyersation. Chesster and 
Kate were busy with their own little gossipings, 
and it naturally fell to Alicia's lot to tax the 
conversational powers of the major's friend : these 
she found to be of a very superior order after the 
usual common-places were exhausted — ^which they 
yery soon are when such an intellect as Alicia's 
finds its equal. Both were manifestly pleased, for 
they shewed an interest in their discussion seldom 
evinced at the accidental meeting of total strangers. 
They walked to Mrs. Dalrymple's arm-in-arm. 

The next morning there was a regimental review 
upon the Downs, and the major's friend was on 
duty as an aide to the colonel. Alicia looked in 
vain among the officers less conspicuously engaged 
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for 80 graceful a horseman — so noble and soldier- 
like a figure as that of her new friend. Having 
occasion to gallop past the spot where Dalrymple's 
carriage was stationed, the officer bowed to the 
whole party, but bent a smile upon Alicia, in which 
tenderness was so blended with respect, that it was 
instinctively, cordially returned. 

So marked an action did not escape Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, and, noticing the crimson blush which 
Buffiised her friend's cheek when the soldier once 
more turned his head to take a last look as he 
galloped away, she came to the conclusion that 
Alicia would know no rest till the night of the 
ball, and fully acquitted her of the smallest design 
upon Mr. Chesster. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



« 



Never fear your repatation while you are rich ; for gold 
in this world covers as many sins as charity in the next." 

Fielding* 



Mr. Sidney, senior, was a respectable man 
— if ever there was one. His dress shewed the 
perfection of neatness, and his habits the acme 
of regularity. He lived in an excellent 
house in the Regent's Park, and possessed 
another, with a snug estate attached to it, in 
Kent He had an aged housekeeper who im- 
plicitly believed him to be the greatest man upon 
earth, except the Lord Mayor and George the 
Third. He kept an excellent table, and saw very 




[■ good society, for he was in the habit of discount- 
g bilk; consequently — although his dinners some- 
. turned out expensive to his guests (who 
L were always his customers), they were generally 
I agreeable. He was charitable, especially to those 
1 fautituttons the subscriptions to which brought 
I patTonage, and were conapicaously advertised in 
L the newspapers. He never had a creditor who 
T retained that character for more than a week, noi' 
I ft debtor who remained so for an instant longer 
than the law would permit. He possessed, in 
short, all those virtues which are invariably attri- 
buted to men of enormous wealth. 

Sidney was generally quiet, sober,, and 
well-conducted; one subject alone ruffled him — 
pfce only had one passion, and that was for money. 
I Gold was his idol — the Bank of England and the 
L Btock Exchange his places of worship. Though re- 
ktired from regular, straightforward, accredited busi- 
I, he could not abandon his habits of accumula- 
■ lion. and now employed himself and a small "float- 
gcapital" in stock-jobbing and bill- discounting. 
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It was just a week after his ton had finished his 
hdidaj and returned finom Woodlands, and exactly 
at fire minntfa to six in the ereningy that Mr. 
Sidney ordered his after-dinner wine from the 
table, upon which he desired his writing-desk to 
be placed. He had an appointment with Matthew 
which woold become due in fire minutes; just time 
enough to unlock his desk, and get out the neces- 
sary papers. The approaching interview evidently 
had a direct or collateral reference to money affiurs, 
for Mr. Sidney's face wore an unusually petulant 
expression. In point of fact, the outward quiet 
of his usual demeanour was assumed ; nature hay- 
ing furnished him with an exceedingly violent 
temper, which self-interest had taught him to sup- 
press. But when there was no occasion for such 
self-denial — when he thought be could afford to 
get into a passion, bis paroxysms were ungovern- 
able. 

As the clock of Trinity church struck the sixth 
stroke, Matthew Sidney knocked at his father's 
door. 
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nis first words, af^r llie usual salutations, were, 
*' Have you heard the news?" 

" What news?" 

"Prom India: a rumoured war with the Bir- 
mese," 

" Indeed ! " ejaculated the retired merchant ; 
"have you done anything in consequence 7 " 

" Yeg," was the banker's reply ; " I have sold 
our indigo bonds, and have effected a tolerably 
large transaction in bees'-was. You see, if the 
news be true, the Birman sea-port will be closed ; 
that will embarrass the Bengal merchants, and 
they will doubtless throw their indigo on the 
market, and bring it down in price ; while, on tlie 
, otlier hand, the stoppage of the Birman trade will 
. cut off the bees'-wa:i, and up it will go at a great 
nt«." 

" That is right," assented Sidney, senior ; " go 
OB with that article to-morrow moniing, should 
the news be authentic, and not get wind; but 
rid yourself of every dust of indigo you may 
hold." 

VOL. II. C 
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'^ I did 80 not fire minutes before 'Cbaage 
closed/' 
" Good/' 

There was a pause. Old Sidnqr mended a pa, 
opened a letter, read a line or two, then threw it 
down« Matthew saw all was not right ; and, 
hating suspense, enquired why his fSither had sent 
for him. 

'^ That will tell you why/' said the old man, 
tossing over the letter. 

It was in the hand-writing of Mr. Lindsay, the 
father of Katherine's school-fellow. It stated that 
Mr. Matthew Sidney having formally proposed 
to the writer for Miss Sidney's hand, it would 
afford him great pleasure to give his consent, if 
Mr. Sidney would extend his also. 

'^ I trust," said Matthew, *^ my kind, excellent 
father will place no obstacle in the way of my 
happiness." 

^^ Happiness ! trash, stuff, nonsense ! Who 
ever heard of happiness and poverty being in 
partnership? Happinees ! why you are not s^o 
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mad OS to expect it by marrying a girl who will 
not have a penny-piece ! " 

" Really I do. I, indeed we, have both known 
Ellen and her family for b 

" Yes ; I used to discount her father's paper, 
from quarter to quarter, when he over-ran the 
oonstable." 

" Be that as it may," rejoined the sou, taking 
fire at hia father's abrupt and paasionste manner, 

she ifi an amiable, diligent — an excellent girl. 
X lova her. I am tny own master, and will 

arry her." 

" YoQ will, eh ? Well, we'll see. But, stay ; 
I will not be hasty. 1 will be generous before I 
just. I'll indulge yon with her fatlier's his- 
tory : I know how, and where her own will end, 
if she marries you — in beggary and a work- 
hoiue." 

To relieve the reader from the frequent commen- 
taries and interjections of the irate speaker, wt^ 
will give an account of Ellen's "parentage" in 
our own words. 

08 
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She was the only child of a gentleman of an 
eminent family, but of a decayed fortune, for the 
father of Richard Lindsay had ruined his paternal 
estate by taking an active part in a contested 
county election. At the age of thirty, Ellen's fa- 
ther was glad to accept a situation in a govern- 
ment office, procured (after dancing attendance for 
several months on the great man in whose gift it 
was, and enduring all the vexations of ^* hope de- 
ferred ") through the interest of the son of him 
whose election caused the downfall of his paternal 
oaks, and the sale of many a broad acre. 

Lindsay married, somewhat late in life, the 
daughter of a man of small fortune, who brought 
him little but her amiable qualities and the affec- 
tion of an undivided heart. Ellen was, of several 
children, the only one surviving the period of in- 
fancy. To give his child the education to which 
her birth entitled her, was the fond father's first 
wish. She was his heart's pride, the hope in 
which all his ideas of happiness seemed to centre 
— through whom he yet dreamed the prosperity of 
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' their house, and the honours o( his ancient tine, 

I night be restored. Not that he contemplated, 

[ like Mr. Sidney, a mercenary marriage for his 

child ; he knew not why or whence they sprung, 

but such chimerical hopes did fill his bosom. 

But the thoughts of Mrs. Lindsay soared not 
on SBch airy plumage. She early instilled into 
the mind of her little girl those lessons of virtue 
and usefulness in life, which the example of a 
mother, more than her precepts, so effectually en- 
force. 

As Ellen grew older, to give lier a more ex- 
tended education than could be received at home, 
her parents reduced their domestic expenses to 
enable them to send her to a first-rate eatsblish- 
ment, where we b^yp already introduced her to the 
reader. 

They stru^Ied liard to keep up appearances, 
and endnred many privations for the sake of 
their child : but the thought of her advantage re- 
paid all ; and by ihe lime Ellen (juitted school, the 
fmgalily of Mr. Lindsay, and the good manage- 
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ment of his wife, had saTed a bjr-iio-meaiii-iiiooii' 
nderaUe fam ; whilst an anezpecled legacy of se- 
Tend thonsaads £rom a distant relative, who had 
long been estranged from the &mily, made their 
income adequate, if not to the loxuries, at least to 
all the comforts, of genteel lifo. 

The societj into which Mr. Lindsay was en- 
abled to introduce his daughter, was of the best, 
if not of what is termed the ''first class;" and 
for the first twelye-months of her introduction to 
the world, the days of the young debutante glided 
cheerfully, and not unprofitably away. 

Ellen was of a gentle and somewhat contempla- 
tive disposition ; she loved, purely and unaf- 
fectedly, nature, poetry, and those numerous but 
nameless graces of character of which her sex 
is so susceptible. She read, worked, drew, im- 
proved her highly-cultivated taste for music. Nor 
were the more solid acquirements forgotten. 
Under the guidance and endearing companionship 
of her mother, she had become, at the very time 
that old Sidney was uttering his wrathful tirade 
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■gainst her and her parents, just one of those 
maidens who promise to become the best wives — 
wlioge " skill " it is to make the happiest homes. 

Bui what of all that ? She was portionless — at 
least, till her parenls died. Although Mr, Sidney 
liked all kinds of mone^, he loved ready money 
Ihe best. 

And you, sir, would disgrace your family by 
n&rrying her ?" 

" On the contrary ; she would he a blessing lu 
I. In short, I cannot help myself; I niuat wed 
ber. 1 am pledged heart and soul to do so, and 
cannot sacrifice my honour. I am sorry, my dear 
father, to oppose your will in anything ; but, as n 
man of busineM, I hate shuffling — saying one 
'^ing and meaning another — so, understand me 
Aiatinctly, I cannot be controlled in this matter." 

Then I am to consider it settled." 

Most decidedly," answered Matthew, firmly. 

That being the case," continued the father, 
patting bis feet on the fender, and rubbing hi^ 
Jl^ with bis hands, as he "sawed" his body up 
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and down — ^^ that being the case, 70a will pvettjr 
•oon find jonndf dmie for.^ 

** I most indeed endure jour dispkasnre, rather 
than gire op the only woman I erer hare, or erer 
will, love.'* 

''Good again ! that clenches it/' ejacolated the 
old man, with closed teeth. '' Hear me. Master 
Matthew : I will erase you entirely from my will ; 
I won't leaTC you a sixpence ; I will destroy the 
deed of entail upon the Bine estate ; and whafs 
more,^ continued the excited old gentleman, 
laying his clenched fist upon the table, ''I will 
withdraw every shilling from your bank, and pub- 
lish the fact so as to cause a run upon it. I'll shut 
you up, sir ! " 

" That will be unjust to my partners." 

'' True; I did not think of that. I am obliged 
to you for the hint : so you may tell them firom 
me, if they wish to keep their credit whole, they 
must advertise a dissolution of partnership, so far 
as regards yourself, in next Saturday's Gazette. 
Have you anything more to say ? " 
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^^ Not a word/' replied Matthew, rising and 
composedly buttoning his coat. 

" Then I wish you a good evening." 
Matthew Sidney was altogether unprepared for 
this sc^iCy and had taken no measures to avert its 
consequences. He stepped into his cab and drove 
to Mr. Lindsay's house, that he might ask the 
advice of one whom he fully intended should be 
his fiuher-in^law, in spite of his father. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



*^ AH marnscs art adC 

DeStmei. 



Whether Mibb Alidm MowLrmj was or 
not dqviTed of her utnrml rest, bj thoughts of 
the handsome captain^ h is difficult to ear ; but 
one thing is certain, she nerer looked more lovelv 
— more brilliantlT — than when dressed for the 
ball. As she entered the crowded rooms, Mrs. 
Dalrymple could not help adding a tribute of 
praise on her appearance, accompanying her admi- 
ration, however, with an inward congratulation 



Q the utter security of ChcsBter from Alicia's blan- 
dbhmentB, and the undoubted conquest her sister 
had gained. In fact, on that very moruing Mr. 
Cheaster bad proposed to Kate, and — as it is in 
tiiat case always made and provided — was doly 
rejected ! — ^plunged into temporary despair, out ot" 
' deference to a rule which is never departed from by 
jroong ladies who are under such excellent tutorship 
IS Miss Sidney. 

It will be seen that she conned her lesson well 
Mr. Chesster having, on tlie previous evening, 
•oUcited an interview of Miss Sidney, with the 
most uncomfortable solemnity ; Mrs. Dalrymple 
knew what was coming, and told her pupil that the 
jf true love never did, never must run 
' amootb." 

" A loo easy conquest is never a valued one, 
my dear," she added. 

" But should he take me at my word ? " 
'' Do as I bid you, and he never will," was the 
leply. 

Sfitt Sidney <^ do as she was bid; for, when 
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Mr. ChesBter was on one knee before her, at 
the appointed interview, she was ^^ really taken so 
completely by surprise, was so perfectly at a loss 
to account for his flattering preference — ^not having 

indeed the most distant idea of" here a 

pause, blush, and the usual confusion : '' but, as a 
friend — as a valued, an esteemed friend — ^would 
always be but too proud of Mr. Chesster^s con- 
tinued attentions ; while in any other light she 
really could not regard him^-dared not, however 
painful to herself, afford him hope." 

Mr. Chesster entreated, but Miss Sidney was 
firm. He muttered a word about blighted hopes 
and total inability to go to the ball. Katherine 
was deeply grieved, and entreated him to escort 
her thither, as if nothing had taken place. 

He went, and during the whole evening Miss 
Sidney captivated him more than ever, by the 
grace and tenderness of her manners— by the assi- 
duity of her endeavours to please — by the delicate 
warmth of her — friendship ! 

As the learned and excellent Dr. Adams, of 
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'embroke Collie, Osford, i^ recorded lo have 
marked with the greatest pride and pleasure the 
brilliant career of bis pupil, Samuel Johuson, so 
£d Mrs. Colonel Dalrymple contemplat* with in- 
ise satisfaction the winning behaviour — the cap- 
iting conduct — of her lovely scholar, Katherine 
Yet it must be owned that the pleasure 
a little damped by the reflection thai the ex - 
lent — the interest of the courtship (which she 
the proud satisfaction of knowing to have been 
designed entirely, and in a great degree executed, 
by herself) was now at an end — that the match 
bring now to all intents " made," her occupation 
gone. This regret was not, however, of long 
durution. 

Am she was watching the rapture with which 
the tuoally quiet Chesster was listening to her 
^ter's prattle, she was accosted by the officer 
hrhose admiration of Alicia Mowbray she detected 
M the review. He politely asked her to dance, 
and withdrawing her arm from that of the colonel — 
who was dying to get into the card-room — she con- 
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seated ; she bad her reasons for doing so, though 
tbej were not perhaps quite so strong as tiiose her 
handsome partner entertained tar soliciting the 
honour of her hand. 

Of all the yarious kinds of enthofflasm, there is 
none, perhaps, so strong as that of confinned 
match-makers. Without some affidr upon their 
hands, their spirits sink, they pine, and only re> 
cover at the sight of some ^^ eligible " couple. It 
was fortunate, then, that Captain Frederick Dudley 
came to Mrs. Dalrymple's relief, or she would 
have inevitably sunk into that distressing state 
of inactivity, which those of her ** order " dread 
the most Possessing that kind of charity whidi 
is best developed when we have helped ourselveS) 
she determined — as Kate was provided for — ^to en- 
gpage herself in the cause of Alicia ; in fact, by the 
time the quadrille was formed, she had taken a fine, 
comprehensive view of the future prospects of 
Frederick Dudley and Alicia ^ and, that they might 
be the sooner realised, promptly began her oper- 
ations. 
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During the inlerrala of dancing, Mrs. Dalrymple 
adroitly introdaced the subject of Alicia Mowbray, 
and did not fail to enlarge upon it. She painted 
her as Bomelhiug worthy the brighteet hopes of the 
raosl ambitious lover — endowed her with every 
mental charm and outward accomplishment — epoke 
of her, in short, aa such a divinity as visilt> 

" Fainten' drtami, 
Aud yonthfal poeta fancy when they love — " 

inding Dp by liberally bestowing upon her an 
immense fortune. 

Perfect in her art, Mrs. Dalrymple then changed 
the subject. Before she went farther, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that one important fact should be 
ascertained. To satisfy herself on that point, she 
[>ut many leading questions without clTecl, such as 
— Was Captain Dudley a connection of the Dud- 
leys of the Calcutta bank ? of Colonel Dudley, of 

the — th.' of Mrp. Dud ley, of Square, who 

was 80 ricli that she could never spend her fortune, 
_ sod vu positively drireit to gaining to keep her 
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t'xpendiiurc on a wholesome level with her iiicojne '. 
But each question was answered in the negative. 

" Perhaps Captain Dudley knew the Dudl^ of 
Leicestershire?" 

" Ours is the elder branch of that family/l 
tlie reply. 

Then you are the son of Sir Everard Dudley^ of 
ETOrard Court — tlie eUest son, I believe V 

The captain assented, and Mrs. Calrymple viai 
in rapturea. " Uow very odd ! " she exclaimed ; 
" I once had the honour of knowing a gentleman 
who WHS the intimate friend of Sir Everard. I 
romcmber u remarkable circumstance, which bap 

pcned when " and here Mrs. Dalrymple began 

a narrative which she determined should last uiiul 
•he could find Alicia (for the quadrille was over), 
and see her safely linked in the arm of CaptUfl 
Dudley. 

This she had the happiness of effecting. Dudley 
engaged Alicia's hand for the next quadrille, and 
Mrs. Dalrymple departed to seek the colonel, wiih 
feelings of the most enviable triumph. 
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■ The veil which she had throwD over her intentione 
and motives was, however, too thio to prevent Dud- 
ley from forming a true estimate of her character ; 
and this had an effect precisely opposite to that 
intended. Associating her friend in his own miud 
„ with her, he did not evince that eagerness to dance 
li Alicia, which he really felt before his conver- 
idon with Mrs. Dalrymple. He could see at 
once that the latter had made a point of drawing 
his attention to Miss Mowbray — of forcing her upon 
his admiration — and he was not quite sure that 
Alicia was not a party to the plan. This feeling 
_ awtsed him great vexation and disappointment, for, 
^■K first sight, MUs Mowbray's beauty impressed 
^HiiD with the most lively sensations, which the short 
^^ptterview he bad already enjoyed with her consi- 
^Mknbly increased. His suspicion that Alicia was 
cognizant of Mrs. Dalrymple's exertions was in- 
creased rUher than diminished, during the early part 
of the evening. Alicia was of a peculiarly frank 
disposition, and possessing that proper degree of self- 
ession which eiistencu in good society only im- 
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pftir this Hudden depression of his spirits. As, 
however, his last partner never for a moment ]eSi 
his thoughts, he at length found the true cause. 
He traced the events of the evening back to Mrs. 
DalrTmple : he hesitated, and wondered how he 
conld BO tease himself about a girl who Dianifeslly 
belonged to a niatch-making set ; till, at last, a 
new light broke in upon him. He might have 
been unjust. Mrs. Dalrymple's officious friendship 
was perhaps Miss Mowbray's misfortune, and not 
her fault. He thus accused iiimself of what he 
had been really but unwittingly guilty, and deter- 
mined to repair his error at all risks. 

He foimd Miss Mowbray in the card-room, re- 
tusiiig to dance with a brother officer ; and, placing 
himself near her, waited an opportunity to epcak -, 
his rival in her good graces having made a speedy 
retreat. 

When she seemed to be quite disengaged, 
Dudley made some enquiry of a nature so 
trilling, as to contrast strangely with the 
that accompanied its utterance. Alicia 
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answered by a monosyllable, bat the captt 
persevered. 

^' Mrs. Dalrymple is an extremely agreeal 
person/' he said. 

" Very/' answered Alicia, looking intently at 1 
fingers of her glove. 

^^ In her yon appear to possess a most zealc 

Iv 

friend. Miss Mowbray/' continued Dudley, w 
emphasis. 

Alicia suddenly raised her head, and glanc 
upon her companion a look of enquiry. A i 
thoughts quickly passed through her mind — ^tl 
mention of her hostess' name explained everythii 
A deep blush sufi^ised her face and neck: it wa 
blush of indignation. She remembered that M 
Dalrymple it was who brought Dudley to her 
the commencement of the evening ; and she imi 
, diately enquired if that lady had been speaking 

her? 






i\'. ** In terms of the most extravagant — I ouf 
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rather to Bay, of the highest— of the most 



served — praise !" was the answer. 
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" I feel grateful to her," said Miss Mowbray, 
proudly : " the more so a§ Mre. Dalrymple must 
iiare been in a great degree indebted lo her imagi- 
nation to justify such unqualified praise. The 
friendship of not quite a fortnight (Alicia laid 
great stress upon these words) must indeed be 
warm and acutely alive to my good qualities, that 
makes tue the subject of conversation to a chance- 
partner ia the dance ! " 

" Wliat a soldier's wife she would make ! " — was 
Dudley's rapturous thoughl, as his former sus- 
picion vanished from his mind. 

There was a pause, and Alicia looked around 
in vain for some of her friends. Dudley's offer to 
escort her to them was not rejected. 
n The cloud which had hung over the spirits of 
P^ lady and gentleman was fast dispelling, in the 
course of a short but interesting conversation, when 
a great sensation was observed at the entrance to 
the ball-room. This wa« caused by the apparition 
of a groom, who, in spite of some opposition on the 
^^ful of the attendants, persisted in forcing his pre- 




sence on the companjr. Mrs. Dalrymple's name 
was mentioned from mouth to moulh, and Alicia, 
feeling {^really alarmed, clmig closely to her com- 
panion's arm. When Mrs. Dalrymple was found, 
the intruder placed a letter in her hands ; she hastily 
broke the seal, read a portion of the contents, and 
gazing for an instant on the scene around, fainted ! 

She was soon surrounded by her own party, in* 
eluding ALcia. Katherine took up the epistle, 
and glanced over it : a cold pallor passed over her 
cheek, but she lost not her self-possession, and dfr 
sired Mr. Cbesster to order post-horses for London 
instantly. 

This order was speedily executed, and four 
horses were soon put to their carriage, which stood 
at the door ; into it Mrs. Dalrymple, but half 
recovered, was carried ; Katherine and Chesster 
followed ; and in a very few minutes from the 
receipt of the most deplorable news — thai of Mr. 
Sidney the elder's approaching dissolutioa — all 
three were on their road to London. 

Having heard the black tidings, s 
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aaiely deposited in the carriage, Colonel Dal- 
ple returned to finish bis rubber ; hence Alicia 
left lo the care of Dudley. She was loo much 
distressed to remain an instant longer, and the 
captain, having borrowed a friend's carriage, had 
^ain the happiness of seeing her home. 

This is a most melancholy finish of a pleasing 
ing. Miss Mowbray," were the first words 
Dndley addressed Co his fair companion. 

It is, indeed. Even, though I have never 
Mr. Sidney, yet the occurrence of to-night 
ipreesea me with a strange horror.'' 

It is (o be easily accounted for. Death, on 
approach, is terrible at any time ; but, in the 
it of gaiety, when pleasure takes us farthest 
itemplation, it is doubly terrible — 
contrast shocks us more deeply. I fear 
think me but a dull moralizer. Miss Mow- 
ij ; but even a soldier has his reflecti 
lents." 

I honour you for them," murmured the lady, 
however glad, after it was spoken, that 
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the noise of the carriage- steps, being let down, 
prevented the flattering sentence from reaching the 
ear of her new friend. 

The '^ good night" of each party was uttered with 
an expressiveness — an empressment — which had its 
effect upon both. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



*' Antonio. — My ventares are not in one bottom trusted* 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortone of the present year ; 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

** Salarino. — Why, then, you are in love." 

Merchant of Venice. 



It might almost be said of Matthew Sidney that 
he was born a trader ; certainly he was bred one 
from his cradle. In his childhood and youth he 
receiyed an education strictly " commercial/' and 
at the age of seventeen a better theoretical account- 
ant never posted a ledger, or entered a merchant's 
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office. He then was made a clerk in the house 
of which his father was at that time a part- 
ner^ and from the extensive and multifarious con- 
nexions of the concern, he acquired in it a tho* 
roughly practical knowledge of general busi- 
ness. 

Although he was remarkable for that exactitude 
and punctuality of habit which is so essential to 
persons in his line of life, yet he was by no means 
the frigid half-animated calculating machine with 
which the desks of the city are mostly peopled. 
On the contrary, he took a delight in his pursuits, 
and followed them with enthusiasm. The state and 
prospects of the various markets in which his firm 
was concerned, were sources of as much excitement 
and interest to him, as a cast of the die is to a 
gamester, or a fine painting to a connoisseur. 
Being also from an early age a thinker, this kind 
of enthusiasm was, after a time, tempered by 
judgment and foresight much beyond his years: 
insomuch that his motions were watched by the 
managers of other houses, and he was, especially 
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l<in some articles of coimnerce, follon-ed as a 
l>|fai(le; his imitators regulatiog their speculations 
|*by hie example. 

At Jength, when his father retii-cd, the value of 
Matthew Sidney, as a flpecutator, attracted the at- 
tention of a highly respectable banking firm, and 
be was admitted into it as & partner, on very ad- 
vantageous terms to himself : his father trans- 
Hy&rnng much of the capital he had withdrawn 
^K^om the house he retired from, taking care, at the 
^■^Nine time, to obtain " undeniable " security for 
^B,aild good interest upon it. 

' That most difficult and responsible department 
of a banker's business — the skilful and safe em- 

jiloymenl of the money lie is entrusted wiih — wai' 

mfided entirely to the management of Matthew 

I.Sidney by his partners. He had performed lii)^ 

jst 80 well by the time to which the previous 

B^diBpter relates, that the profits of the bank had 

»rly doubled ; and, except the cash actually 

I required for draughts and the probable demands 

f the bank, the whole of the immense capital dt- 
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posited with Messrs. Argent, Orr, & Sidney, was 
in secure and profitable employment. The snddeo 
withdrawal, therefore, of so large a sum as hts 
father had put into the concern, would cause a 
serious embarrassment 

Hence it was with a lowered brow and a heaTT 
heart that Matthew broke in upon the happy fire- 
side of the Lindsays, immediately after the inter- 
view with his father. Ellen greeted him with her 
usual smile of quiet, assured afiection, but her pa- 
rents had hardly saluted him before they both 
noticed his depression. He desired to speak with 
Mr. Lindsay alone, and left the ladies in a state 
of great uneasiness. 

*^ In the name of fortune, what makes you look 
so wretched, Matthew?*' enquired Lindsay, as 
they entered the dining-room. 

" Enough to turn a man into a savage ! Would 
you believe it, my father positively forbids my 
alliance with Ellen." 

^* Indeed ! that is paying us a bad compliment," 
said Mr. Lindsay, a little ruffled. '' But as that 




Mm tLe cage, of course you must both bear your 
ffippointment with what philosophy you can 
Dmand." 

* 1 don't underscaiid you," returned Matthew, 
I looking sghaat. 

' Why, however distresBing it may be to your, 
1 painful to my feeiinge, I now consider it viy 
oppose my daughter's connexion wilh u 
mily in vhich she will be regarded as an in- 
ider." 

Sidney folded his arms, and paced the room fur 
some moments in deep refleetion. He half 
thought and half addressed bis friend aloud thus: 
— " I do not think I have been a bad son^I have 
always obeyed the old man cheerfully — I served 
him and his partners faithfully, for seventy-live 
pounds per annum, while I was clearing thousands 
a-yesu for them." 

" But your income is much lai^er now, and 
do you not owe that to your father?" interrnplcil 
Hr. Lindsay. 

"Perhaps I do not; but you shall judge. 
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When Orr first took me ap, he offered me eight 
hundred a-year, without risk or responsibility^ to 
do what I am doing now. My governor steps in^ 
and saySy * No ; make him a partner, and I'Q ad- 
vance thousand pounds, provided you give 

me good security^ and guarantee me four per cent 
interest.' " 

" Four per cent. ! " repeated Lindsay, with sur- 
prise. 

" Yes, four per -cent. Now, I don't like to be 
ill-natured, but I know that money was extremely 
easy just at that time, and by this manoeuvre the 
old man got nearly one per cent, more for his 
capital than he could have done from any other 
investment I perfectly remember that he was in 
the greatest anxiety to know how he should dis- 
pose of the sum he withdrew firom the old house. 
Let me ask you, then, if it was to serve me or 
himself, that he helped me into my present posi- 
tion ? " 

'' It is quite clear," said Lindsay, declining to 
answer the question, ''that it is Ellen's want of 
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Ibnune which is the obsiacle. Alas ! it is one that 
nnot be got over — you must forget her." 
" Mu*t ? I cannot do wliat is iniposeible ! " 
After a pause, Matthew added — 
" I did not think that you would tum against 
e, Mr. Lindsaj." 
Sidney said thie with emotion. U was tlie 

flrst time Mr. Lindsay ever noticed any exhi- 
ion of inward distress on the part of his young 

fiieod, and he was greatly touched by his ear- 



" Come, come, Matthew, you give the 
mailer up loo soon," he rejoined, ktndJy; "you 
know ray only objection. You know that I 
have been, am indeed, a poor man ; and we 
poor men are terribly sensitive to each alights 
as Mr. Sidney, senior, has pat upon me and 
mine. Perhaps he may relent: you despond too 
soon." 

" Relent ! If jou knew liim eo well as 
I <Io, ^nd knew what he threatens, you would 
-le whsit chance there was of his relenting. If 
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I many Elleiiy be has detennined to beggar 
me ; and I am quite sure be will do it 
Let him ! I will haye ber — that re if she and yon 
will consent" 

** Egad \ jon seem to have made op your 
mind with a vengeance^" replied Lindsay, who 
was now charmed with Matthew's high spirit; a 
quality he had never before given him credit for. 

''That I have. But I see the whole case : conceal 
it as yon may, I know you never liked this match. 
Your pride — don't be angry, for I can't afford any 
other than plain language just now — always re- 
volted at the idea of the world saying, that my 
sister's portionless schoolfellow would be united to 
me because I am well off in the world — married 
me, in short, for money. It was such a feeling 
which induced you to write the letter to my father, 
that has caused this rupture. But do not let my 
supposed affluence be a bar to our happiness any 
longer : when I unite myself to my dear Ellen, I 
shall not have a penny-piece ; our fortunes wiU 
then be equalized." 




Though Matthew Sidney spoke in the hard, 
it^ged tones of a man driving a bargain upon 
Change, jet there was an earnest determination in 

I manner that set Mr. Lindsay's heart beating 

rith a higher admiration of hb character than Im 

s yet entertained ; still he could hardly be- 

! that the affair stood so badly as young Sid- 

ttj's tlisappotutment had painted it< To assure 

ifanself, he said — 

> " Yon mean to say, then, that Mr. Sidney has 
\ you a choice — either the full enjoyment of 

lOr present circumstances, or comparative po- 

Tty with Ellen ; and you choose — " 

" Ellen, of course," exclaimed Sidney, in a loud, 
ropatient tone. 

Lindsay grasped liie hand warmly — the tears 
gtuhed to his eyes — he could withhold his consent 
no longer: the noble sacrifice of the son had quite 
atoned for the insult from the father. 

It was at length agreed that Mr. Lindsay should 
•ec Sidney the elder, assure him that his son wouM 
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liave the Imppiness of making his sister's friend 
and fichoolfellow his bride. 

The nest evenii^ but one there was a snug din- 
ner-party at the house of Mr. Sidney the eldei'. 
"ted, besides himself, of Mr. Legally, from 
Paper Buildings, Temple, and a couple of city 
fHends. Wlien the coffee came, it was acconipa- 
ued with writing materialB. Mr. Legatty pro- 
duced from his pocket a will, which he had drawn 
op agreeably to his client's instructions, received 
on the previous day. It was the last will and tes- 
tament of Samuel Sidney, which was then and 
there duly executed in the presence of the 
parties aforesaid. The annulment of a deed 
of entail, and a glass of Cura^o, finished the 
jereniiig. 

Meantime Messrs. Argent, Orr, & Sidney, had 
received the proper notice from Samuel Sid- 
ney, of the calling up of the capital belonging to 
bim then in their hands. 

This caused the bankers the utmost cmbarrass- 
l^jnent : hut when the fact came lo Mr. Lindsay'a 
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earSy he felt it to be hb duty to assist his future 
son-in-law^ by every means in his power, out of 
the critical situation into which his devotion to 
Ellen had plunged not only himself but his part- 
ners. 

This determination once formed, Mr. Lindsay 
lost no time in waiting on young Sidney at the 
bank. Haying been shown into the junior part- 
ner's parlour, he " took the liberty," he said, " of 
enquiring whether the firm were in circumstances 
to return his father's money ? " 

" I can hardly tell," replied Sidney, cheerfully, 
" for there are several days to elapse before it is 
due upon his notice, and therq is no knowing what 
securities we may be able to realize in that time. 
My partners have," he added, " come forward in 
the most handsome manner ; they intend to make 
up any deficiency out of their own private re- 
sources. The partnership will be dissolved, so far 
as I am concerned, and I am to continue as a 
managing clerk, upon a fixed salary. All that 
arranged — then for the wedding." 
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V " No, no, that ehall not be," 


was Lindsay's ^^^H 


quiclt reply. " Tfaongb you do not 


seem to mind ^^^| 


tbis threatened fall in your fortuncB, / do ; and ^^^| 


■ will, if I can, prevent it. Hear me. The pro- ^^^| 


H perty recently left roe amounts to - 




* pounds— within a very few thousands of your fa- ^^^ 


ther'a demand. Now, It must be t 


'Cry cvident'to 1 


you, that as I at present realize but a 


1 fraction mort 1 


^■'tbsD ihree-and'a-half per cent, per i 


mnum upon it 1 


^rin the Auids, it would be much more advania- J 


geous to me were I to get four per i 


[lent. Let me, ^^^H 


therefore, invest it in this bank. I 


am convinced ^^^H 


h will be quite as safe as where it is 


^H 


lecurity which satisfies so shrewd 


a capitalist as ^^^H 


jonr father must indeed be safe to 


a degree that ^^^H 


^inionntfl to certainty. By this plai 


1 there need be ^^^H 


jio disBolution." 


^H 


That day old Sidney was doomed 


1 to experience ^M 


proof ot the adage, that "misfortun 


es never come ^^H 


•faigly." He was very " heavy in 


Spanish," ^^H 


tbe first thing he heard when be 


the ^^H 


rity was, that in consequence of the 


success of the ^^( 
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rebel Reigo, and the rumoured illness of King 
Ferdinand (in consequence of a severe prick from 
the needle with which he was working a petticoat 
for our Ladj of Loretto), Spanish securities had 
fallen to a very low figure. Lord Kiteflj had 
dishonoured his last acceptance, and was off for 
the continent; whilst the ^' Sierra Leone Oold 
Dust Companj/' of which old Sidney was a di- 
rector and large proprietor, had turned out a com- 
plete failure. 

Mr. Samuel Sidney went home to dinner with 
the entire loss of his temper. A yery little mat- 
ter was only wanted to throw him into one of 
those paroxysms of rage which frightened his 
housekeeper out of her wits, and had their effect 
upon Sidney himself, who was much subject to a 
rush of blood to the head. 

Unhappily, after dinner, he received a degree of 
provocation which would in itself have been enough 
to cause him a violent fit of passion. He always 
flattered himself that Matthew would '^ not be such 
a fooF' as to give up everything for a girl without a 
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sixpence: he hod taken care to let him know, 
through Legatty, that the wiU was altered, and the 
entail cut off. Hoping Matthew would not be 
obstinate, and that thinge would be placed on their 
original footing, he expected daily to receive 
from Lib son a letter of Bubmiesion ; and now he 
thought it was come, for the postman had just 
knocked. 

An epistle was brought, and Sidney perceived 
that it was in the hand-writing of Matthew's chiet 
partner. 

"Hum!" he muttered, as he broke the seal, 
" I suppose he does not like to aing smalt himself, 
so has set Argent on to plead for him." 

On opening the letter, he read tlie following 
words : — 

" Lombard Street, 1st , 182 — , 

" Dear Sir, 

" In answer to yours of the 30th uli,, 
giving us notice to hold ourselves in readiness to 
pay to your order the capital investtd with us, I 
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beg to state that we are prepared with your de- 
mandy should it be convenient to yon to draw it 
even hefiyre the day on which the notice expires. 

^^ We shall therefore have much pleasure in 
honouring your draft for the amount, whenever yoa 
may be pleased to present it 

'' I remain, dear sir, 
" Obediently yours, 

" For Self and Partners, 
" Arthur Argent." 

Old Sidney had scarcely finished the perusal 
before he crushed the epistle in his hands with a 
convulsive grasp. The consequences of that letter 
upon him were awfiil ! His blood boiled with the 
fiercest agonies of passion : it flew with great vio- 
lence to his head. That fearful and sudden dis- 
ease — apoplexy — ensued, and, despite all that the 
medical men (who were promptly summoned) 
could effect — a very few minutes after Matthew 
(who had also been sent for) had arrived, and 
many hours before his daughters could reach 
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hig bed-side, Samuel Sidney had breathed his 
last 

Over such death-scenes a veil must be dropped ; 
they are too awful to contemplate — too shocking 
to reflect upon. Yet what a lesson do they 
teach! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



"Shallow, — Certain, tia certain — very sure, very snrei 
Death, as the Psalmist says, is certain to all ; all shall die. 
How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? " 

Henry the Fawrth. 



The morning after the ball| Alicia informed her 
father, by letter, of Mrs. Dalrymple's and Kate's 
speedy flight to London, and of the melancholy 
cause of it She lost not a moment in taking this 
necessary step, because she suddenly found herself 
in a situation of some embarrassment. She would 
not, indeed, have been so keenly sensible of the 
delicacy of her position but for an early, a very 
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trly, call that morning; from Captain Frederick 
htdlejr. 

During the interriew, she had unthinkingly 
' nude a» engagement with bim for an aflemoon 
nde ; and it waa not till his departure that ehe 
remembered she wae perfectly alone — that, also, 
the respongibility of Mrs. Dalrymple's household 
and mmaije had fallen upon her — together 
with the onerous office of " taking care" of the 
poor, nervous, chilly, old colonel. But what, on 
after reflection, caused her the most dread, was the 
fact of Dalrymple's friend, the major, having been 
invited to dine tliat day, and to bring Dudley with 
bim ; but it hapj)ened that the major eent an excuse, 
while the captain expresaed bis fixed determination 
Lto avail htTngelf of the invitation, in spite of his 
■friend's defalcation. Dalrymple was delighted, 
for Dudley was known as one of the best clusss-tneti 
in his Majesty's cavalry. Alicia was, on the con- 
trary, in despair, for she would have to play the 



Hwing painted in vivid colours her at once des- 
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titute and delicate position to her father, she en- 
treated him to come down : suggesting that the yi* 
sit to Brighton would be highly useful to Frank ; 
for, she hinted, some of the officers of the — ^th Lan- 
cers being intimate with the Dalrymplesi they might 
afford him some sage military advice : indeed, the 
month which had to elapse before his joining the 
dep6t could not, she thought, be better spent. 

In the meanwhile, Alicia considered that, situ- 
ated as she was, the equestrian excursion proposed 
for the same afternoon would be highly improper ; 
and she sent Dudley an excuse to that effect. 

There was no reason, however, why she should 
be deprived of her usual ride on that account ; and 
when the groom brought round her horse as usual, 
she did not dismiss him. 

She had scarcely emerged from Kemp Town, 
when, by one of those accidents which happen so 
very mal apropos^ that one is almost led to believe 
they are done for the purpose, our lovely horse- 
woman was overtaken by Captain Frederick Dud- 
ley. Alicia returned his polite '^ accost '^ in the 




^utmost confusion, vrhilc their respectiTe grooms 
took DO raore notice of each other than if they 
had only parted five minutes before, and jogged on 
side by side, according — from all appearances — to 
previous arrangement. 

The first emliarrassments and the usual excla- 

Utions on the eKlreme singularity of the encounter 

liAver, the captain and Itia fair companion walked 

r horse^i at a pace the most convenient for con- 

Mtton till they reached Rottingdean, the re- 

epectftil grooms keeping behind at a respectful 

distance. 

The horses' heads were then turned — a canter 
over the Downs, and Miss Mowbray and the cap- 
tain parted to meet again in an hour. 

Perhaps a more busy hour of thought was never 
experienced by either party than that which inter- 
Tened till dinner time. Not that, if an indifferent 
pen>on had overheard every word of their recent 
conversation, he would have detected a sentence 
which the coldest friends might not have uttered ; 
but when one person of each sex begins to enter- 
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tain a predilection for the other, the lightest word— 
the least important action — is invested with the 
highest interest. We dwell upon every syllaUe 
and every sentiment to find excuses for our liking 
(for, at this early stage, we dare not call it love), to 
bear us out in our admiration, to furnish us with 
new tints for the glowing portrait which is already 
painted in our hearts. 

Thus it was that, when Dudley and Alida met 
at the dinner-table, they were thoughtful and re- 
served. The colonel himself was never remark- 
able for great conversational powers, and, if it had 
been the misfortune of a fourth parQr to be present, 
every possible excuse would have existed for 
him, even if he had fisdlen asleep. Conceive a 
silent dinner and a dumb dessert, enlivened by 
co£Pee and— chess ! 

It was at one of those *^ ends of games," when 
the eyes of the learned in chequers glare with 
intense anxiety — when he watches the motions of 
his antagonist as the Indian in the death-wrestle 
rivets his soul upon his adversary — when perspi- 
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Pwition rolls off the forehead, and the h 
tate to touch even a pawn, but tremble v 
when B. move of the queen ie contempEi 
Colonel Dalrymple'a agonies were interrupted by 
the arrival of the news of his fether-in-luw's 
_ death. 

^B Colonel Dalrymple looked for a moment up 
^Bfrom the board, and telling his informant that he 
^Hwould attend to him presently, gave " check. *' 
HM)adley proposed that the game should be finished 
al a more convenient season ; but the colonel, not 
heeding him, anxiously suggested — 

t" It's your move." 
" But, colonel, Mrs. Dalrymple's father " 
" Well, but move." 

Dudley stared : but since there was no way of 
ending the game but by losing it, he covered the 
eck with his knight. 

' You mean that, do yon ? " asked Dalrj-mple. 
' I do." 

" Then," exclaimed the colonel, with an extatic 
Utgh, as he took the piece with his queen, " then 
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CHECK MATE ! Ha ! ha ! beautiful game, wasn't 
it?" 

'^ But poor Mr. Sidney ! " suggested Alieiay 
who had just done perusing a letter from Kate to 
herself. 

" Oh, ah ! Yes ; poor old soul ! When did 
it happen? Ah, Captain Dudley, if you had 
moved out of check instead of covering with 
your " 

" Mr. Matthew," Alicia interposed, ** is, I am 
grieved to say, left portionless ; but then Mrs. 
Dalrymple and Kate are " 

The colonel was not to be interrupted. ''If, 
as I say, you had moved out of check, you 
would have in some degree put my queen out 
of play — nay, endangered her, and then — ^let's sec 
-yes, I " 

Here Alicia was able to edge in the satis- 
factory information, that Mrs. Dalrymple and 
her sister were left sole possessors of a large pro- 
perty. 

'' Indeed ! and he was immensely rich too," re- 




larked the colonel, while placing the n 

B:to illustrate his theory. " Yoa see, captain, I 

ihould then have been obliged — mark me \ — 

I Bsy obliged to move my queen upon a while 

square, bo as to prevent you from forking my king 

and her with your knight. Then, how should I 

^khtve stood? Why, without a chance. Another 

^^^ame. Captain Dndley ? " 

^■^ " Thank you, no." 

^B This seemed a great disappointment, but it was 

soon atoned for — a lucky "drop in" by another 

chess-playing friend, settling the colonel down to 

the table with as much sang froid as if his father- 

i[»-law had been dead a twelvemonth, and even 

dien had not left a shilling behind him. 

^M Thus Dudley and Alicia had a quiet, a long, and 

^ftu absorbingly interesting tite-a-Ute. They were 

^■pfraid of speaking too loud, lest they should disturb 

^Hdie players; to whicli end they seated themselves on 

tbe same ottoman, so that there was not a breath — a 

glance, but had its full effect upon the hearts of 

both. 
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When Dudley took his leave that night, an 
involuntary, unbidden, and therefore perfectly deli- 
cate, impulse caused him to press her hand to his 
lips. Alicia, covered with confusion, trembled; 
but the last look of farewell she bent on him, as he 
descended the stairs, was a smile, which shone 
through a burning blush like sunbeams piercing 
the ruddy mists of mom. 

The captain dashed into his cab in a delirium of 
joy, and, though there was not five hundred yards 
to go, drove home as furiously as if he had been 
mad, or the Marquis of W— ." 

Before two days elapsed — during which 
interval Dudley and Miss Mowbray were not 
altogether strangers — Mr. Mowbray and Frank 
arrived in Brighton, and took up their quarters at 
an hotel close to the house of Colonel Dalrymple, 
whose lady was necessarily detained in London to 
assist in the family arrangements. 

Though Mr. Mowbray shewed but little interest 
in chess, and Frank was too volatile to learn the 
game^ both got on amazingly well with the old 
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colonel, who felt more tlian common gratitude to 
Alicia for her kindness to iiim, and determined to 
sliow it by stretching a point in making her rela- 
tions welcome, and by paymg them every attention 
in hifi power. He insisted upon their removing 
from the hotel into his house. This, however, not 
baving been consented to, the affair was compro- 
mised by Mowbray's faithful promise to breakfast, 
dine, tea, and sup with Dalrymple ae long as he 
remained. 

The truth was, Alicia had, during her short 
reign in the household, shewn the well-meaning 
but eccentric old gentleman a degree of considerate 
kiodoess, and cheerful deference to his prejudices, 
which he had never experienced before. She be- 
came, in consequence, his first favourite. 

As for Dudley and Frank, they soon became in- 
separables; and Mr. Mowbmy quickly discovered 
ttiat his son was not ti)e only friend Captain Dud- 
ley had made in hie family. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** Still panting o'er a crywd to reign. 
More joy it gives to woman's breast 
To make ten frigid coxcombs vain. 
Than one true manly lover blest." 

Afoore. 

Francis.—^* I pray you tell me, sir, is it possible 

That love should on a sudden take subh hold ? " 

Taming of the Shrew. 

When selfishness is the characteristic of a family, 
the division of property after a death is a pro- 
longed and difficult affair ; hence Mrs. Dalrymple's 
absence being protracted, Alicia was occupied 
longer at Brighton than she had anticipated. Mr. 
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Mowbray and Frank managed to amuse themselves 
exceedingly well ; for, througli Captain Dudley and 
ihe Major, they made slight intimacies with several 
of their brother officers ; and where soldiers are, 
tnn»i never intrudes. 

Miss Mowbray ought to have been the hap- 
piest girl in existence; she loved and was loved. 
No cloud overhung the sunshine of happiness 
which beamed upon her. Dudley seemed to unite 
every qunlity which makes a man worthy to be 
loved, and endows him with a soul to love. No 
one spoke of him but with words of commenda- 
tion ; and nothing is so grateful to woman as the 
praises uttered by the world uf him upon wlioni 
her affections are set. Mr. Mowbray saw much 
to admire in the young Captain, and Frank was 
his constant companion. Even the reserved Mor- 
ton (who joined his family about a week after Mr. 
Uowbray's arrival) found few whose society he so 
much coveted. 

" If we trace the causes of our misfortunes hack 
ta their origin," says a French writer, " we shall 
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On the other hand, Alicia never anticifmted her 
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-return borne, and separation from Dudley, without 
r^ret ; wliile the idea of losing him for ever 
oaused her absolute pain. She felt, too, that from 
ike earnestness of Dudley's manner, whenever tliey 
—a proposal — a moment when slie 
,setii9t decide, was fast impending. That decision, 
, would either involve the loss of liberty she 
much, or the sacrifice of her lovei*, 
^bich she dreaded more. 

In this dilemma she determined to persevere in 

fencing ofi^ the formal declaration which she knew 

had been more than once upon Dudley's lips, until 

she could " make up her mind." Should this pro- 

Ki«nslinatton cool her lover's ardour, she knew how 

^u> fan the flame: ,a kind look vouchsafed to him- 

^hfelff or a smile bent upon a rival in his presence, 

Kllould have the desired effect : out of such 

tboogbts, and such materials, L9 it that caprice 

fa^liions coquettes. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate for Alicia that 
fcSudley was, of ail others, a person the worst 
lapted to practise the arts of a coquette upon. 
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Open umL eudid himidf, be ncdied from tbe 
saflpiciQii of deceit or donble-dMliiig m othen ; 
and on the very first occuion that Hiaa Monrbray 
experimented npon his paasion in the way she 
proposed, he determined to pot all donhta and fiaars 
to a sadden death by taking the first Of^Mirtnmty 
which presented itself to make a direct proposaL 
It was at a party given by a firiend of Dal- 
rymple's that Alicia showed the first sym ptom of 
coquetting; which she was well enabled to do, 
from the assiduous attenti<ms paid her by a young 
'' honourable" — an heir-apparent to a peerage. 

The next morning Dudley hesitated not to avow 
his passion in one of the delightful rambling ex- 
cursions in which chance or inclination made them 
companions. With the frankness of a soldier, and 
the openness of truth, the young officer laid his 
future prospects before her: the declaration was 
received with no sign of displeasure, but with no 
answering candour in return. 

Thus things continued for some weeks — ^passed 
by the lover in respectful but assiduous attentions, 
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and anxiouH uncertainty — by the loved, in seeming 
indifference, yet without any denial to the lovers suit. 

In the interim circumstances occurred, unknown 
lo herself, which rendered it imperative that Alicia's 
conduct, and indeed her words, should be more 
d^nite. Never did delay prove bo fatal — so dan* 
gerous — as in this instance ; yet Alicia taxed her 
vtmost ingenuity and her lover's patience by with- 
holding the simplest verbal ratification of a love- 
treaty, which it was evident, by her deme«nour in 
Dudley's presence — hy her thoughtfulness in hie ab- 
sence — she tacitly wished to be concluded. " But," 
she would say to herself, " it is only uttering the 
word 'Yea;' and I need not say it till driven to 
Kime inevitable extremity." 

The crisis, however, arrived sooner than she 
expected. A fancy ball was to be given by the 
Duchess of •■•**, to which all the elite of 
Brighton were invited — Colonel Dalrymple and 
his guests, together with Dudley and bis brother- 

icers, of course, included. 

Xbe &ir coquette had been &a boom dayi ruk- 
s9 
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ing her inyention to appear in the most becoming 
attire. Many ^ere the oonsnltadons she held 
with her milliner and waiting woman, on the all- 
important subject Eyery book of costumes was 
turned over, leaf by leaf ; and at length one, on 
which the goddess of fency herself might have 
smiledy was hit upon. A whole army of the 
martyrs of the work-room ; — ^milliners' girls, were 
soon put into requisition. 

The dress was only completed on the morning 
of the ball, when the important operation of " try- 
ing on" took place. While arranging the last 
folds of the Cashmere shawl, which was to give 
the finishing grace to her self-approved toilet, a 
note was brought by a servant for Miss Mowbray. 
Alicia's colour rose to her temples as she read 
these words : — 

'^ Dearest Alicia, 

^* The hopes, the destiny of my future 
life, depend on to-day. Will you grant me an 
uninterrupted interview this morning 7 




' I know j'our engagemetiU, but I have no 
f choice of time. 

" Your devoted 

" Frederick Dudley." 



'' Heavens 1 at such a momenl," peevishly t;ju- 
ealated Alicia — "why couldn't he wait till the 
evening? Tell Captain Dudley's servant," added 
»he, turning haughtily to the attendant, " to give 
my compliments to his master, and I shall be at 
home all the morning." 

The boy vanished, and the message was faitb- 
liilly reported by the Irish soldier who waited on 
Dudley. 

"What can he want now?" mused Alicia; 
" be might have supposed that I was occupied on 
such a day as this.'' 

In half an hour Miss Mowbray was informed 
that her visitor was below, and she descended lo 
Ibe breakfast-parlour, into which Dudley had been 
shewn. With a half-A-own, and a look almost 
unonnting to displeasure, Alicia entered the ajwri' 
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ment ; but even her careless nonchaUmee fled 
before the pale countenance and dejected air of 
the young soldier. 

He was leaning against the chimney-piece on 
her entrancci but immediately advanced to meet 
her. 

" Miss Mowbray — Alicia," said he, ** forgive 
this abruptness ; I see I am not welcome at this 
moment, but I had no altematiye. I come to 
learn my fate ! We are ordered suddenly to 
India ; and on your decision depends my course. I 
confess I dare hardly hope, but love will be bold. 
Do you accept my suit ? " proceeded the lover, as 
he gazed with strong emotion on the half-averted 
face of Alicia — ^^if so, here I remain, and the 
prospects I have already pointed out to yon, shall 
be pursued : but if you reject me,'' added the 
speaker in a lower and less energetic voice, 
" What prospect can be so desirable as a stranger 
clime and an early grave ? " 

The young man raised Alicia's hand to his lips, 
and kissed it fervently. 
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" Speak, Miss Mowbray ; you hold my destiny 
■—bid me stay or go." 

The demons of pride and caprice were at the 
•I of Alicia ; her cheek waa flushed, and her eyes 
Bsshed indignantly. 

" Go," said she, " if it please you. This is 
boat iU-timed and uncourteoue : I vill not be hur- 
Hed into an answer. If tLis be all you wished to 
lee me for, I — we shall meet to-night." 

The words were spoken in a moment, bat 
bey sealed the destiny of Alicia Mowbray for 
ner! 

' And thus they parted — the one to the all-engross- 
big duties of the toilet, the other to stru^Ie with 
^K bitterness of blighted hopes, and the wounded 
kride of affection thrown back upon itself. 
f The ball-room was crowded to excess, and 
Alicia never had lingered over her toilet to more 
■dranlage, or looked more lovely. She was 
attired in a Grecian costume, but of an uncommon 
deacription. The well-known fly-jacket was su- 
peneded by the flowing drapery worn only by 
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ladies of the highest grade. Her long dark hair, 
gracefully arranged, fell negligently over her 
shoulders, and added to the height and symmetry 
of her almost faultless figure. Partner after part- 
ner presented himself, but her eye sought in vain 
among the gay groups that entered the ball-room 
the graceful form of Dudley. 

Yet Alicia danced on, in that recklessness of 
spirit which masks an aching heart. At length 
she Yentured, during the pauses of the figorCf 
carelessly to enquire, " Why Captain Dudley was 
not present ? " 

^^ Oh, poor fellow ! I don't suppose he'll be 
here to-night," said the party addressed, '' for he 
embarks on board the tender at day-break, to join 
the ♦ • • ♦, on its Yoyage to India ! " 

*^ Yes," added a second, *^ he was last night 
unexpectedly appointed to the command of the 
whole detachment, and he has enough to do in the 
way of duty, at so short a notice." 

*' Dudley is a lucky man ; buty after all, he de- 
serves the best luck fortune can give him. He wiU 
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f a great man some day," remarked Alicia'ti 
partner. 

jNo change on the cheek of Alicia betrayed her 
ioward feelings — no tear stood in her eyes ; she 
looked and moved as she had looked and moved 
throughout the evening. Her partners said she had 
never before been so affable, or smiled so much at 
the whispered Batteries breathed into her ear; and, 
if at times her cheek wore a higher flush, and her 
eyes beamed with a brilliancy that lent almost a 
fierceness to the character of her beauty, it was 
accounted for by the heat of the room, and her 
exertioifs in the waltz. 

The dawn had risen ere Alicia left the ball- 
room. On alighting from the carriage, she went 
immediately to her chambei', which overlooked the 
pier : a salute was fired, a solitary vessel was 
seen to quit il, and stood out to sea ; its sails 
gleamed gracefully in the early sunshiDC ; another, 
and again another salute followed, as the bark 
shot swiflly away on its course. 

The soond of the firing boomed on the ear of 
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Alicia like the kndl of deadi, as the &lal tnA 
rushed at once to her mind. 

*^ It is the tender taking oat the soldiors to job 
the Indiaman," said the yawning attendant, who 
had sat up for her mistreas's return ; '' the troops 
haTe been going on board all night, and now they 
are off, poor fellows V 

^* Lord, gracious, Miss Alicia ! how yoa have 
tired yourself; do let me get you undressed and 
into bed." 

" I want no assistance — go to rest, Jones," said 
Alicia, *^ you need it ; go at once," she added, ai 
she half pushed the astonished Abigail out of the 
room. Then locking the door, the houri of the 
ball-room flung herself, decorated as she was, on 
the bed, and gave way to the agony of her soul. 
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CHAPTER XL 

** If thou hast lost a friend 

By hanh or hasty word — 
Qo, call him to thy heart again ; 

Let pride no more be heard. 
Oh ! tell him from thy thought 

The light of Joy hath fled— 
That in thy sad and silent breast 

Thy lonely heart seems dead — 
That mount and Tale, each path ye trod, 

By morn or evening dim, 
Reproach thee with their frowing gaze, 

And ask your soul for him ! " 

CharUi Stoain, 

The following week^ Mr. Mowbray and his 
daughter returned home^ Frank having already 
joined the dep6t of his regiment Aunt Deborah 
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started bock from the toocii of Alida't barniiig 
hand. ""Onlj a coU, ADr?" said the anzioasold 
ladr. *'^ Hearezts ! chUd, h was time joa retuned. 
Why, how joa are changed ! Wdl, joa shaD 
leave as no more, if yon come back so iU as this.** 

'' All the effect of late honn, hrotho*, and t 
rackettr life : I told yon how it would be^" con- 
tinued Aunt Deborah, when Alida had retired fer 
the night. '^ But I most go and hear what Jonei 
says about her, and we'll send for Doctor Sims in 
the morning." 

So saying, the good old lady tottered, as well as 
she was able, to the apartment of the invalid, to 
administer those never-failing remedies of old 
ladies — water-gruel and a foot-bath. 

On the following morning, despite all Aunt 
Deborah's injunctions to Mrs. Jones not to allow 
her young lady to get up till she had taken the 
morning's meal, Alicia appeared at the breakfast- 
table. Vain were remonstrances, for she de* 
clared, as she kissed her relations affectionately, 
that she was ^' quite well now," and that the hectic 
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on her cheek was the effect of the sun, or his 
Il'How mischief- worker on a delicate skin — the wind, 
during the aquatic excursions she had taken while 
iibsenl froni Woodlands. 

" I hope it may turn out 80," said Mr. Mowbray. 

A smile, like the wan moonbeara struggling 

through a cloud, passed over the featui-ee of Alicia, 

M her aunt observed, " that girls in her days 

fcjjirwe not allowed such license, to gad about wher- 

^^er they pleased, in spite of wind and weather : " 

and the breakliist ended. Mr. Mowbray took up 

ihe newspaper, and the ladies retired to thrir rc- 

Bpective avocations. 

The autumn came on, and (he hospitable man- 

I at Woodlands was again full of guests, and 

had to play the part of the gmcious 

She did so as usual ; snd the boisterous 

ftlth — the joyous spirits — of the fox-hunlere, 

lading her father's board, did not permit l/iem 

» observe or understand the ciuise of the paleness 

of Alicia's cheek, or the gloom on her brow, which 

> mirth could chase awav. 
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But those who were less engrossed widi Ae 
topics of the chase^ had penetratioii to notioe tlie 
alteration in Alicia's appearance and manner— 
the change wliich had been wrought in her whok 
self. They wondered, for she complained not of 
ill healthy while the quick reply that she was 
'^ quite well/' made in a manner as if their enquiij 
was unpleasingy deterred these from making any 
comment on her looks. The ladies, one and 
ally declared she was in love^ although they were 
not a little puzzled to find out who the object of her 
affection was. 

Alicia, as if to belie her looks, continued her 
usual habits : she still rode her highly-trained 
horse, and even once or twice followed her fiither's 
harriers ; she danced at the race-ball, and accepted 
one or two invitations to fites given by neighbour- 
ing families : in every respect strove to maintain 
the same outward bearing as was her wont 

Winter succeeded, and the society of the neig^ 
bourhood was broken up. Some went to London, 
some to Paris, and others devoted the days to the 
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consideration of rents and mortgages. The aspect 
of the country changed : the woods lost their 
leaves — rain and wind gave to every spot a look of 
desolation : the whole appcai'ance of things was 
gloomy and deserted. There was no cheerfulness 
in nature — all its impressions were melancholy. 
By none are these so acutely felt aa by such as 
struggle with some secret grief. The approach of 
winter is depressing even to the joyous j but to the 
aad it is oppressive. The young also — and those 
who spend the greater part of their Uvea in the 
country — are, perliaps more than others, suscep- 
tible of it. From the earliest period at which we 
find a record of human feelings, the appearance of 
nature has been represented as exerting an influence 
over and creating a sympathy in the human mind. 
There are aspects of nature so aunny and beau- 
tiful that can sooth, if they gladden not, the most 
afflicted spirit : the unhappy will smile as they 
look upon them, and the guilty wish, as they feel 
their heavenly infitience, that they were not what 
ihgy are. 
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Naturey t^gein, has other appearances that en 
cast a gloom over the lightest spirit, and bring t 
shade over the sunniest brow. 

It is difficulty but needless, to trace this infineBee 
to its cause : it is enough for our present porpoie 
to observe that it does exist, and that never was it 
more sensibly felt by any one than by Alidt 
Mowbray. 

Her mind was active and imaginative : At 
had no companion but her own bitter thoughti : 
gloomy shadows haunted her soul— dim, unde- 
fined, yet felt — and mirrored in her ezpressi^ 
features. 

India — the wide waters — ^the hopeless golf be- 
tween her and one whose every word she remem* 
bered when too late — his devotion — ^his banidi- 
ment — and his agony ! The wayward heart of 
Alicia withal was warm ; and the affection whieii 
her pride or caprice had almost concealed from 
herself, now that it was hopeless, increased to a 
fearful intensity. 

What a life for such a mind I—to look from the 
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indows of her silent room — to see the heavy 
cloads sweeping over the desolate scene — Ihe rain 
strikiDg and dimming the glass —and the leafless 
woods waving in the stormy wind ! 

And, aAer hours thus spent, to descend to the 
dining-room with no companions but her father 
and her aunt, to endure their good-natured conver- 
sation, and then to sit with the old squire alone, 
while he slept in his easy chair — and to-morrow — 
and to-morrow — to be the same ! 

Not tliat Alicia wished for gaiety, for society, or 
even for condolence — for her griefs were those 
which woman rarely communicates, even to her 
deareet friend ; yet there was something in the 
absence of all that might decoy the mind from it- 
self, that gave a weight to the load which pressed 
opon her heart, and prevented it being shaken off 

rthe natural buoyancy of youth. 
Her health continued delicate, allhougli her ill- 
nSM of mind prevented her from noting it. This 
too exerted an influence over her spirits. Her 
m Appetite — her love of music^-of all recreation — 
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quitted her ; her onlj desire appeared, to be left 
alone. When her waiting-woman Tentared to 
speak to her on her altered looks, the haatjr lefij 
which the remark called forth deterred Hit. 
Jones from repeating it Her aunt's solicitode ibe 
did all in her power to set at ease. 

A few weeks after the Christmas hospitalities 
were over, Mr. Mowbray, at somebody's sugges- 
tion, took his daughter for a few months to town. 
His family was highly connected, and, for his 
daughter's sake, he renewed many acqnaintaIlo^ 
ships broken off for years, and Alicia speedily 
found herself in the whirl of ^' life," in some of 
the first society of the land. 

She was admired, flattered, and caressed; 
but pleasures into which, a few months before, she 
would have launched joyously, were tasteless now 
— homage, which once would have feasted her 
coquetry, was unheeded — and the gaiety of mind, 
natural to her years, gave place to pensiveness and 
melancholy. 

The old squire, however, was delighted to see 




Fvie ailmiratJon his daughter produced, to hear faer 
praisei on all sides, aiid to read her name in the 
fashionable journals, prefaced by " beautiful and ac- 
compUehed." There was — there had always been 
— sometliing in Alicia's manner not exactly repul- 
eiye, but deterring— an apparent coldness — a seem- 
ing want of llie weaknesses of character which, like 
tenderness in the flower, gives gentleness and 
attraction to the woman. Yet none who looked 
on those proud lips and noble features guessed the 
cnei^ of passion that glowed within the bosom : 
hers was a character in which the feelings concen- 
trate and become intense ; they were not thrown 
over the surface of her manner — they would not 
H be proffered — they would hardly meet yon half- 
^Blray — they had to be sought, but once found, they 
^■Irere yours for ever. 

^B This seeming absence of feeling, and haughty 

^rasdifference to everything around her, arose from 

the deep intensity of sentiment which belonged to 

her character, aud which in her present temper of 

mind had to he Bmothered-~to be repressed : some 

VOL. II. P 
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accused her of affectation — some of pride— othfin 
of insensibility. All were deceived. 

But Alicia was unconscious and careless of the 
effect her manner produced. She had little relish 
for society, and the only pleasure she enjoyed was 
the occasional intercourse of her two schoolfellows, 
especially that of Ellen Lindsay. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



kwDTld— the wholti dut:r of < 



ic greateat cbaracler in II 



R^Tldend 



-He i* the true uMr who, whether bii 



I 



put be a prince at a pewant, must act it with like intenuty. 
— With Tipp, form wa» everything. His life wai foraial — hi» 
aetionn seemed ruled nith a mler : bis pea whs not tees 
I •ning thaa hli heart." 



Charirt Lamb. 



1m hii 6uDily preteniioD*, Plumer was a 
d rang glorioaaly." 



engaging 
Ibid. 



■Aknirilatino lime and space, we must make 
•ome adv&nce from the period at which tJie latest 
eveats wc have recorded took place, and disperse 
B characters orer various portions of the 
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globe. Frank Mowbray's regiment was, almost 
immediately after he had finished his probation at 
depot, ordered to the seat of war in India, whither 
he accompanied it. 

Morton was rising rapidly at the bar, in spite of 
much ill health, and a delicacy of constitution, that 
did not, however, deter the young student from 
pursuing, witli all the ardour of youthful energy, 
a profession which promised to open for him a 
brilliant career. 

Thus engaged, his visits to Woodlands were, of 
necessity, " few and far between ; " and the mono- 
tony of Alicia's existence, and her morbid state of 
feeling, remained uncheered, as it might have been, 
by the more frequent presence of her brother. 

Great changes had happened to the Sidneys. 
As Matthew was looked upon by his sisters as the 
cause of their ^' dear '^ father's death — as he had 
chosen moreover to marry into a family which 
were not nearly so aristocratic as that of Colonel 
Dalrymple, nor so rich as that of Mr. Chesster ; but, 
above all, as he was totally dependant upon his own 
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'exertions for his position in society, even for his 
livelihood — it happened that, before the first anni- 
iry of old Sidney's decease, a total estrange- 
ment took pSace between himself and ihem. 

Mr. Cheaster and his volatile bride were taking a 
protracted tour on the continent, whilst Mrs, Dal- 
rymple and the colonel went — Matthew knew not 
•hither. As for himself, he was contented enough; 
§0T, having married Ellen, he lived quietly, though 
'lie had formed on his marriage a ralher expensive 
establisliment, but which his means enabled litm to 
keep up ; and, that there may be the less chance 
of his income decreasing, his attention to business 



Hence his young wife lacked nothing that money 
^■eould bestow. During the day Matthew was ab- 
^BieDt — as all men iu business must be ; but Ellen 
^^Bftd her own resource^', and the frequent company 
^■lof her mother; so she was seldom lonely. 

There was a change in the scene of her life — and 

in youth this has alw aye a charm : she had wealth's 

_ i>eit power — that of doing good (alas ! how many 
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have the incliiiation without it !)• The splendid 
rooms she walked in, the carriage in which she 
drove, the serrants who attended her, were her 
own ; she was her own mistress— conld saj with 
the lady in the old ballad, 

" 1 lire at my esse, 

And do what I please—" 

with all the liberty of free will and unfettered 
means. 

Although Ellen was the gentlest of her sex— 
although few cared less for these adyantages than 
herself — ^yet she was a woman, and did care for 
them, and they had a charm for her besides that of 
novelty. Her marriage seemed to have put 
her in possession of a kind of Aladdin's lamp, 
which suddenly opened a new world of 
pleasure, and spread a thousand treasures at her 
feet. 

Time rolled on, and she became a mother. 
Then the spring of her affections gushed forth, like 
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'ft long pent-up stream ; Iier heart found a new 
object on whicli to lavish its tenderness ; and 
when sometimes, in the twilight hush of a summer'^ 
evening, the question would intrude on iier mind — 
" Am I happy?" — she would fold her infant to 
her bosom, kiss his rosy cheek, and beliere she 
could answer " Yes 1 " to the question — or, at 
least, dismiss it unanswered for the present from 
)fcer mind. 

Surrounded, as she was, with every luxury, it 
light have appeared somewhat discontented in the 
lady if she had deemed herself otherwise than 
happy ; whilst, had she answered her own question 
with that unqualified, unconditional candour which 
truth demands, the reply would have " hesitated," 
rether perhaps than proclaimed a negative. Yet 
EUi^n possessed withal one principal element of 
happin ess — con tent . 

The small — the secret drop of hittemess which 
tainted her cup of joy, was a defect in Matthew's 
conduct, which the world considered a merit : — his 
devotion to husiness — his sacrifice of 
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almost every domestic endeannent at the shrine of 
commerce. Precisely as the dock stmek nine in 
the morning, Sidney stepped into his cab to drire 
to the City : as exactly at six he returned in the 
evening to dinner. Often, even then, his da/s 
employment was not over ; some despatch was, on 
occasions expected from abroad, or some impor- 
tant debate was to take place in Parliament, which 
would affect the funds, and of which he most 
be apprised at night, to know how to act in 
the morning. It therefore frequently happened 
that Ellen saw but little of her husband's society 
of an evening. 

Matthew's assiduity gained for him a high 
character amongst his own immediate friends ; and 
even if Ellen had uttered a complaint, she would 
have been blamed. But she breathed not a hint 
of Sidney's neglect, even to him — and of doing so 
to any third person she never dreamt She knew 
it would be useless to point out to him that 
$ome time and attention were due to his home ; for 
so deeply was the importance of business rooted in 
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nind, that she feareii lie would attribute her 

iugatiefaction to aelfishnees. 

Besides, evea this absorption to worldly pur- 

' suits brought oat a quality which Ellen loved, of 

which she had a large share herself— enthusiasm. 

She could see and sympathise with the delight 

^JK^ husband felt at the successful issue of any sj>ceu- 
bdon he had embarked in ; and, although she was 
eometimes wearied with the unvarying jargon of 
trade, in which all his ideas were clothed, yet she 
took such an interest in the progress of her 
husband's undertakings (for he confided many of 
ihem to her — would have told her all his transac- 
tioDB, if he had had time enough), and she would 
occasionally throw out such prudential hints upon 
nUters of business, as surprised and delighted him. 
For these reasons, though he knew not the 
secret of making his wife happy, he was happy 
himself. He loved Ellen truly — dearly, as wel! 
as it was possible for such a being to love. But 
« man cannot serve two masters — especially when 
one of them is Mammon. Tkat demands, sod 
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Nor was it whm u hatne only thst Eliea had » 
fee] the low of her baAuaffm potp my . firn 
amidst the gay crowd of pleune he was loo 060 
absent from ber side. " Bnainoa " (that Denr- 
ftiling excuse, which howerer waa Dever vrgtd 
blselv by MaObew), either detained him or csDcd 
bin) away from tli« parties to which he and bis 
wife were inriiAd. IjOe honn, again, did not tmt 
him : he liked to get to rest early, so that be uigbl 
riK with a clear head for the morning's calen- 
latione. In fact, he took little pleasore in die 
Fofler arts practised in company. Eileo, on the 
contrary, delighted in them, and was benelf an 
accompliahed musician ; for, besides beiog a pleas- 
ing singer and a good harpist, she had reached a 
degree of proficiency as a piano-forte player that 
few amateurs attain. Though Matthew loved to 
hear the praises whicli her performances drew 
forth, he could not participate in them ; and EUeo 
seldom played at home when he was pr^ent — the 
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" noise " inlermpted his mental arithmetic. Yet 
he was proad of his Rccooiplished wife, and she 
was the onljr inducement that led him into 
society, when lie did so far indulge her as to bear 
her cofflpany. In short, he cared very little 
how frequently she went out, so that he was 

It obliged to be with her. Amidst the scenes in 
ich she shone so conspicuously, be thought she 
could get on very wdl without him — a dangerous 
doctrine this for husbands, even if their wives be 

chaste as ice, pure as snow." 

The effects of this Jcind of negligence on the 
part of Sidney were sometimes severely felt by 
Ellen, as she occasionally met with ardent admirers 
who did not, or would not, know she was married. 
The ino«t conspicuous of these was a young gen- 
tleman whom she bad frequently met at musical 
.farties. He had himself a fine taste for, and 

iberable proficiency in music, and felt a sincere 
for Ellen's talents. This gradually be- 
le so apparent, and was frequently expressed in 
Pwch warm terms, that she took alarm, and deter* 
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mined never to subject hendf to Mr. Elphinstone's 
praise again — if she ooold help it. 

One evening, at a rerj large aaBemblage of 
distinguished male and female amatenrs, Mr. B- 
phinstone's turn came to sing, and, as lie had just 
taken a part in one of Beethoven's instmmentiil 
quartettes, he was near the piano-forte. Nothing 
was, therefore, so natural as that he should ask 
Mrs. Sidney, who was seated before it, to accom- 
pany him. She consented ; but who can picture 
her horror on seeing the singer produce fit>m his 
portfolio a song which she had secretly published^ 
as an Irish gentleman afterwards observed — ^for the 
benefit of a charity ? 

Ellen often sacrificed to the muses, taking care 
to keep her propensity a mysteiy not only from her 
spouse, but from all her friends. 

She trembled \ for it was plain, by the expres- 
sion of her tormentor's face, that she was a detected 
authoress. She summoned courage, however, and 
struck the preliminary chords with firmness ; but 
this soon forsook her. The singer threw his whole 
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»oul into the notes and words he ultered ; they 
contained allusions to which he gave the utmost 
point. Ellen's hands shook, and she enlivened n 
dull and common- place lyric by a few diacordsni 
mistakes in the accompaniment. 

What U the heart irf ttotaan, la; T 

Ad QDBtniDg lute, whoae tuneleta chords, 
If hands Dnsldll'd attempt to play, 

No sound of mdodj affords. 
For, oh 1 both heart and lute require 

A kindred touch to wake the spell 
That draws forth psMioa's answering Are 

Prom music's strings, or reeling's cell. 

What is the heart a! woman, sa; ! 

A stream, whose current— deep and strong- 
Love's sunny light, or morning's raj, 

Wakens to flow in joy along. 
Ah, ;e* t tote, itream, and heart tnuit be 

Wak'd Into life bj feeling'i power, 
Ere they gixe forth the melody 

"ntat It tbdr nmtort'i iweetei t dower 1 
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From tliat ni^t EUen lesolTad to refbte efoy 
InTitBtion which would isrolTe the moit remote 
chance of again meeting Mr. ETcraid Elphin* 
stone. 

Bat chance — ^perhaps fiite ordained that her 
good intentions should be frustrated, and bj an 
accident which might ha^e been attended widi the 
most serious consequences. 

One sultry evening, while Mrs. ^djoej was 
awaiting the banker's return to his punctual din* 
ner, she was alarmed by voices in the hall, and an 
unaccustomed bustle in the house. 

On opening the sitting-room door, she was 
struck dumb with terror on beholding her little 
boy, who had been sent to walk in the park with 
a nursery-maid, being carried, apparently lifeleas, 
up stairs by a stranger. 

The mystery was soon solved : in crossing 'the 
road with her young charge, the girl's attention 
had been drawn away by the exhibition of one 
of those itinerant shows that enliven the streets 
of the metropolis : a horse coming suddenly 
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>93 their palb, knocked down the Utile boy, 
aod, but for the timely interventioQ of a passmg 
straoger, who anatcUed him from beneath ils feet, 
would have trampled on the half- sense! ess child. 

The distress of the mother wbb alleviated by the 
gCDtle assuranceB of the rescuer, that her darling 
was, eicept a slight contusion, unhurt ; and 
having seen the child safely deposited with a 
more carefhl servant, and aent another for a 



■mgeon, 



she had time aitd sufficient 



composure ti 



turn to the stranger and tender her heartfelt 
thanks. In him she beheld Elphinstone. Ellen's 
•fritation increased tenfold. 

Her husband, who had by this time returned 
home, nos lavish in his expression of thanks for 
the service which had been rendered, and ere they 
parted a general invitation was given to Everard 
Elphinstone, to call in Portland Place whenever he 
pleased ! 

He did call, and his visits were frequently 
repeated. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Pride, poap, sad state brnl r each her oatward put : 
<he sf^ And b no daeheti at her heart.** 



1>>'E nigfau Ellen went to a 9oir^ at the home 
l.onl Baton, a distingaislied musical ainateiir,who 
had but Kcentlr returned fipcHn tlie oonthient. El- 
phin$tone was there. He and Ellen signalised 
theni$elTes br a duet which they song, the com** 
pi>«ition of the amateur host. Mrs. Sidney be- 
I'ame the theme of general and warm admiration ; 
for« when people at crowded parties do begin to 



, they take ( 



> finish off with §uperl3- 



lo one comer of the splendid saloon, a couple 
r persons were intent upon a game of chess, but 
re now and tlien casting black aiid angry looks 
a group of laughing young ladies, who chose to 
t off ihe'iT jeu-d'e»pritg much too near lo them to 

igreeablc. 

The duet put an end to the ladies' merriment ; 

br the main instigatress of it was suddenly struck 

ith surprise, and stepping up to her husband — 

■ of [he parties at chess — whispered something 

" What, here ? " he asked. 
" Yea ; why, do you not recognise her voice 7 " 
8 the answer. 

** But where is her husband ? " 

' I have not seen Matthew yet ; indeed, from a 

int I this moment heard, his presence can be very 

rell dispensed with. The voice which is now 

Kcompanyiug Ellen's has, I should say, more 

s for her than that of her husband." 



it 
it 
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** Bat I am astonished to find them her$j oon- 
t^idering the difficoltj we experienced in getting 
into his lordship's set, when we met him in 
Naples!" 

That surprises me also,'' continued the ladj, 
for we have always oonjectmed that thejr must 
be wretchedly poor. What shall we do when 
we meet them &ce to &ce ? Yon know we agreed 
to cut them." 

** That is perplexing^ truly/' replied the gentle- 
man. " It will seem veiy odd for yon not to vpetk 
to your own brother ; and, eren if we decide upon 
your doing so, it will appear equally strange that, 
after so long an absence, you should meet acciden- 
, tally as utter strangers " 

" Hush ! " interrupted the wife ; " here is his 
lordship. See, they are forming for whist." 

A servant having placed a card-table very near 
to where the lady and her husband were seated (the 
discovery and conversation diverted all attention 
from chess), Lord Baton and three others i^h 
proached. While cutting for partners, the former 




remark which was just then 

' Yei^, a charmiDg woman, indeed; bo much 
^ind — Buch soui. She scarcely sings or plays a 
lOte, but intelligence seems to live in the sound. 
t really is quite a treat to hear one's compositions 
done such justice to ! " 

" Who is she ? " enquired Lord Sauter, as he 
dealt the cards. 

" The wife of a banker," answered his lordship, 
" and such a wife ! Their house is a perfect para- 
dise of elegance, good taste, and domestic comfort." 

" Bless me ! " whispered one of the listeners, 
" where do they get the money from ? " 

" Good femily 1 " enquired a dowager. 

" Indeed, I don't know — a monied one, though. 
I believe a sister of Mr. Sidney is here now. I 
met her and her husband, a Mr. Chesster, casually 
at Naples," 

' Oh, I know them ! " rejoined Santer. " If a 
1 have a title, they pester one to death with 
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** 1 beg your pardon for asldngy" intermpted die 
host, in a loud tone (for at that moment his eye 6D 
upon the parties spoken of) } " but — a — hearti are 
trumps, I think ! " 

In five minutes from that time, Mrs. Katherine 
Chesster was shaking both Mrs. Sidney's hands 
with the most vehement cordiality. She was jo 
delighted to meet her : how charming she looked ! 
The lovely boy, too, was he quite well ? And 
dear Matthew — poor Matthew ! — well, the past 
must be forgotten ! When should she haye a long; 
long gossip with her beloved schoolfellow ? Where 
was — but really her emotions were too strong to 
allow of any more questions at that moment ! 

Ellen was really rejoiced at again meeting 
Katherine, and the more delighted to find a breach 
— which always gave her much uneasiness — so 
suddenly healed up. She enquired anxiously after 
Mrs. Dalrymple. 

" We left her at Spa— poor thing ! — so altered, 
you would hardly know her. The colonel's health 
is ako sadly broken up." 




f Mrs. Cbesster then enquired hon it was that 
lew was not present? 
" AIm ! " was the reply, " I can scarcely ever 
to go out, yet he urges me continually 
p do so. In Irutb, I should be as much a hermit 
p himself, were it not for a kind friend of ours, 
s generally invited to the same places that we 
As for Matthew, he grows worse and worse 
k this respect. Of lale his mind has seemed totally 
ivith the aiTairs of that horrible City : lie 
t not a minute to himself; dispatches a 
i going at all hours." 

' What a vast amount of business he must have 
on his bands!" 

EUen sighed, and added — " Too much, ton 
much, I fear." 

At this moment Elphinstone joined the two 
Isdiee, and was duly introduced to Mrs. Chesster, 
who looked with admiralion upon his graceful 
fignre and intelligent countenance. Having given 
bis arm to Ellen, Elphinstone conducted her to ber 
carri^e. 
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-^ So, sOy** sud KadieriiM to her hosba 
ther rode home, ^ tiUs is one of the methods l 
Elien ad<^)ts for gettb^ into good sode^! 
»czvc is oat. Well, it seems that Matthew 
fioed his all — his &ther's life — ^for an exoeDei 
tmiT: thoogh, to be sue, her caTalier is 
some enoogh. Then, to hear Lord B4ton 1 
her as he did, it reallj makes one quite i 
She mentioned that she was engaged at the 
teas of Carmine's, too, for to-morrow nigi 
onlr wish wt had half her good fortune, in kn 
so many of the aiistocracT." 

*" I should be Terv somr if we had,'' r 
Cbesster, with a yawn. ** This eternal dissi] 
will soon be the death of me.'* 

It will be easily percdved that it was the 
of but a short period to manu&cture Kate Ch 
into what is called a woman of the world ; an 
not of the most amiable class : she oould 
upon and flatter those whom, if she did not aci 
dislike, she enxied. Even before their meeti 
Lord Baton's, Katherine had heard of the 
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percial successes of her brother, god of the extreme 
jpularitf of hie wife in some of the firat circles ; 
Hit hitherto she never believed such reporta. This 
Siabelief Btrengthened her determination not to 
seek their intimacy. 

At last it was as it were forced upon her at Lord 
Biton'p, by finding — bearing from his lordship's 
iips — that all she had disbelieved was true, and 
consequently discovering that, by cidtivating the 
biendahip of her sister-in-law, she would be able 
in some meaeure to achieve the grand aim and end 
of her esifitencc — conetant gaiety amidst some, at 
least, of the aristocracy. 

In fact, Eeveral months elapsed since the return 
of CbeNster and his wife from abfoad, without the 
est effort being made lo find out even where 

Bttbew resided, for tlie charitable Kate and her 
rister bad pictured him in a miserable lodging, 
existing upon some two or three hundred a year ; 
amd there is no evil which selfish persons dread 
■Q mncb B8 that of getting into contact with 
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THE DESnNISS 



But now thai Mrs. Chesster was uodec^fed, Ixr 
first visit on the moniing after the imeipected mMl- 
ing above recorded, was in Portland Place. 

It took but a ehort time to establish one of thoM 
intense intimacies between the families which gene- 
rally turn out to be too violent to last. Mon^ 
however, rolled on without a rapture, or llK 
emalleet sign of one. Mre. Sidney introduced IkI 
sister wherever she went ; and no two persons 
couldbe toallajtpearance 6rmer friends. Each kepi 
up a correspondence with their early schoolmtl^i 
Alicia ; but it soon grew languid and infreqnenl> 
Kate's epistles were filled with brilliant accounli of 
her nightly gaieties ; Ellen's with the more soha 
details of her own actions and happiness. Botli 
grated upon, rather than pleased Alicia : ^ 
answers were short, and seemed cold ; there wU ■ 
manifest want of s}-mpathy between herself w^ 
botli her correspondents. 

Matthew Sidney's business and re8ponMbiliu« 
appeared lo increase with every hoar. Some day 
he would arrive home to dinner with a bright <f« 
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fiiislied cheek, produced by same grand 

Uter-stroke of policy, by which he had, or was 

ealise thousands. He w&s talked of every- 

■e as likely to become one of the richest men 

e City. The confidence in the bank increased 

nany of its clients made Matthew their confiden- 

1 adTuer as to how to inveat their capital — and 

t time every opportunity was offered, 

r temptation held out, for Bpeculation. By 

< advice, ChesBter put a lat^e sum into 

which was to realise a hundred per 

Id short, Sidnev, and even those with 

1 he was in any way connected, were looked 

. as floating cheerily npon the waters of 

jerity. 

he intimacies already alluded to, there 
1 another that had planted itself upon Sidney's 
hearth, which threatened some danger to its peace. 
Everard Elphinstone was invested with all the 
privileges of a family frietid ; coming and going 
as it pleased bis inclination or suited his conv«- 
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And what were the results of this iiitiiiuM7 T 
On the part of the hanker, unboimded coofidenee; 
on that of his wife, an undefined fiseling— oae 
which it would have been difficult, eyen if she hid 
dared to analyse it. Why did she listen so aui- 
ouslj for Elphinstone's well-known knock ? — wkj 
feel uneasy should a day pass, without his harisg 
called ? — why did her little boy pronounce die 
name of his deliverer much more distinctly thsa 
every other ? — why seemed the music he liked, to 
much sweeter ; why so often practised ? 

Ellen asked herself these questions mentally, bat 
dreaded to answer them. Could she deceive her- 
self? Though no word or look had ever passed 
between them to betray aught which could startle 
the most fastidious observer, yet both knew, by an 
intuitive consciousness, that their tastes were too 
similar, their sentiments too congenial, not to 
heighten the mere friendship they persuaded them- 
mIvos was all they felt, to a warmer — a less inno- 
cent — a more passionate feeling. 

The wife trembled when she felt that a stranger 
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image was stealing over her heart, advancing, like 
the shadow on the dial, by almost imperceptible 
degrees ; but still advancing ; and she resolved, 
whenever these thoughts oppressed her, to do all 
she could to lessen the opportunities which now 
daily occurred for meeting Elphinstone. Alas ! 
for the resolves of woman ! 



o 2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



** An imdoiiiestie hetith 
Is as a broken mirrory shewing rain 
Where brightness might hare beoi.' 



OldPhy. 



It would be difficult to find two persona so offo- 
site in their tastes mnd habits as Kate and ber 
husband. Chesster, a doll, qnieUloTing penoot 
was soon heartilv wearied with the constant sac- 
iv^f^ion ot' gaiety throi^ which his wife dn^ged 
hitti. True« he might hare adopted Sidney's ei- 
IHHiient, and :f^yed at home himsdf : but he hsd 
not iailed to note the constant attendance of 
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Elphindtone on bis aiBter-in-Iaw's steps, and hi.' 
looked upon the circumstance as a vrarning and 
an example. Hence he fielded to bis wife's 
inordinate passion for gadding abroad, or being 
" at home," whatever fatigue and misery it might 
cost him. Despite ber husband's antipathies, 
Mrs. Chessler managed to possess herself of u 
box at the opera, and to visit every person she 
pleased ; and, in short, to gel her own wav in 
everything. 

For a long period he bore, with tbe patience of 
a martyr, the routine of midnigbt routs at home 
and abroad : if be did not enjoy, at least he en- 
dured. His patience was in some degree re- 
mrded; for tbe birth of a daughter sobered for 
a time tlie giddiness of Katherine, and she be- 
came as staid a matron as the volatile nature of 
her disposition would allow. 

But Kate soon grew weary of the matronly 
character, and wttb reluming convalescence came 
tbe old love of pleasure. The ordeal of a few 
moDtha' Bilention to her maternal dudes produced 
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ennui, made her sigh for gayer loeiieB, and^ ere Ae 
in£ant Katherine could syllable her name, the one- 
leiB mother once more laonched into all the diai- 
pations of late hours and crowded nascmMiHi 
almost forgetting the existence of so sacied a 
tie. 

Chesster bore this fatal reaction of folly for a 
time with uncomplaining patience, bat at leogth 
even his endurance gave way : he tried gende 
remonstrance ; but that only produced pouts asl 
ill temper, without in the least restraining the con- 
duct of his giddy wife. 

*^ This is really too bad/' said he, one momingi 
as they sat together at break&st, sorrounded hj 
eTCTv luxury: ''too bad, Katherine, npon my 
word," repeated the unfortunate man, sinking badL 
in his cushioned chair with the air of one who feeb 
himself a victim. '' My own health is broken by 
this ' never ending, stiU beginning ' succession of 
late hours ; what, then, must yours be? '' 

'' I confess I have a slight head-ache this mora* 
ing,** said Kate, «pping her tea with easy sum- 
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' What an odious turban Lady Met- 

tite wore last night — did you notice it?" 

' Not I," said Chessler, peevishly; "I really 

Kate, you could think of becoming moro 

mestic. The child was iU last night, too, and 

f asBure you I was uneasy all the evening about 

, altfaough you danced away as if nothing wen? 

} matter." 

"And would you have had me go about the 

, Mr. CheBster, taking ladies by the sleeve, 

and gentlemen by the button, telling them, like 

Mrs. Major Macsmyth, the whole secrets of 

_sb« nursery — how many teeth baby has cut, 

^■tnd how effective she has found the eoothing 

^B " No," said Chesster, who did not join in the 
HnW, " I don't want to see my wife act like a fool ; 
I only desire her to have some consideration. I 
think, after all/' continued he, " if yon really 
knew, Kate, how very unhappy this trifling makes 
nie, you would alter it." 

" Not a whit, my dear George, for I am quite 
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r 

'■' ter." 
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sure if jou knew how happy sack trifling mii 
me, you would never repine at it.'' 

** Humph ! where are you going to-night?'' 

^^ To Mrs. Alderman Indigo's ; they are to hi 
one of the royal dukes there — you will be ho 
in time to dress ? " 

** But, Kate, you have not yet seen 
child." 

*^ No; but Brown tells me she is much I 



^* Well, I declare," said Chesster, reproa 
fully, ^* I am astonished to hear you speak in 
careless a manner of your in&nt and only chi 
I went this morning into the nursery, and I 
sure you the red flush on its little cheek makes 
uneasy now." 
l^ '* You go to the nursery ! 'tis well, my dn 

that I am fully assured of Brown's strict propri 
and steadiness, or I might suspect " 

A frown, such as seldom visited the brow 
Chesster, checked this levity of speech. 

^' Make yourself easy, pray : nurse tells me t 
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the cHild is going on very well. If \ve continue to 
examine its tongue, and feel ite pulse every morn- 
ing, ve shaU only worry ourselves and fret the 
baby. For my part, I make it a rule never to go 
in search of distempera — it is like consulting me- 
dical works when we are well ; it only produces 
ftncies." 

" Well, " sighed poor Chesster, " you know 
best ; but were I in your place, I would not go 
out to-iugbt; for my part I would much rather 
slay at home." 

" Pray do 80, love, if you please ; I can join 
Ellen's party. Indeed they are going to take us 
up, as there will be plenty of room in their car- 
ri^e, for only Ellen and Elphinstone are ^o- 
ing." 

*' For once, I am resolved to stay at home," 
returned the husband, fretfully, and in spite of 
the allusion to Elphiastone. 

Nevertheless, Chesster was vexed, and not a 
little surprised, that his riilUsal to accomjiany 
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trifling moment He took up the newqiaper nd 
began to read. 

There was a long pause. Kate leaned her hnw 
on her graceful hand^ and now and then appBel 
herself to a gold yinaigrettey tamed over tk 
pages of a new novel, and occasionallj kxdud 
at her watcli. The noon-daj son straggled to 
pierce the silken curtains, and cast a mellow 
and rich light over the magnificently fiiniitiiel 
apartment. 

Wealth and splendour were not wanting, jet 
there was no appearance of happiness in its oooi* 
pants. The beautiful Italian greyhoond wUeh 
lay at Kate's feet, and on which her eyes some* 
times looked kindly down, receiyed those carenei 
and smiles that should haye been g^iyen to her 
infant. There was no heartiness in those pale 
features — no mother's warmth in those bright 
haxol eyes: she seemed a being rather to exact 
horna^^ than to confer love ; and Chesster, with 
knit brows, restless eve, and a melancholy fiu*e that 
uittdo him look five years older than he really was, 
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left the house to attend a meeting of a mining 
company, of which, by Sidne/s advice, he was 
a principal shareholder and a director. 

Such scenes as these became more frequent 
between the husband and wife ; they seldom 
amounted to much bitterness, but their frequency 
was distressing. 

The most enduring will tire out at last; so, 
after a time, Chesster became weary of the at- 
tempts to win his wife to reason, and solaced him- 
self as best he could, by becoming a member of 
one of the quietest clubs at the west-end, and 
spending as little time as possible beneath his own 
roof. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



<< Neither eril tongueti 
Rash jadgmentSy nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor g^reetings, where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily lUb 
Shall prerail against us." 

W^CTmtWOfthm 



When Mrs. Chesster got to Alderman Indigo's 
she found herself in the midst of an uUra muacal 
assembly, and she consequently suffered terribly 
from ennui, the more so as she dared not talk 
during the performances } and between them, when 
she did attempt to edge in a word about '^ diyinc 




tonnizetti," or "enchanting Mercadante, " she 
md, to her utter astonishment, that these deities 
r the Italian opera and the drawin 
Bcidedly unpopular witti her hearers ; some of 
prbom vent so far as to curl their lips in contempt 
I the mention of their names. Neither was she 
tsiiy delighted with the praises which resounded 
a all parts of the room after a most brilliant 
irforma&ce of one of Hummers concertos by her 
ter-in-law; and in which the lion of the evening, 
! duke, seemed to take i 
lowevcr, presented to his royal highness, and that 
£ something. 
Alderman Indigo was immensely rich, which ex- 
plained the presence of the doke and a first-rate 
iddle-player, which accounted for the musical 
r of the guests. And here we shall per- 
haps be forgiven for interpolating a word or two 
concerning music in the city. 

If yon wish to hear really good music, and to 
be amongst persons who know how to appreciate 
U, yon must go to a city and not to a west-end 
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soiree. Fashionable people indulge exetoMmij m 
ftahionable music, which being of that kind dnt 
allows of talking, flirting, and oard-pUijii^, wiA> 
out much detriment to it, is better raited to die 
circumstances under which the gay woild oaaiDf 
congregate, than strains which abaofb the fltty?4*^ 
— which rivet the souL 

It may not be generally known, nor lerj m- 
dily belieyed, but it is nevertheieBB troe^ Ait 
Orpheus spreads his spells more efiJBOtaaDj sMt 
than west of Temple-bar ; and that the moit 
classical, learned, the highest order of muaio, BOit 
frequently find adequate amateiir p er fo n nqt 
amongst the cits. 

The reason of this is obTioos : the compoaitioQB 
of Beethoven, Moiart, and Onslow, take the 
most unwearied study to maator ; while maay of 
the pretty efiusions of the Italian maestri nay 
be done justice to by a young bdy who, haring 
been taught the pianoforte and singing at a Miss 
Marshairs, has finished off with a dozen leMoas 
fixMn a music-teacher, whose brass bottons, ringed 
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fingers, and hair a lajeune France, are supposed to 
announce him a sound musician. 

In the fashionable world there is )w timr. 
lo acquire a refined taste for, or a proficiencj' in, 
raiuic of a high standard. A nobleman fully 
employs a private secretary, and his lady a femme 
de* affaire*, merely to write the invitations they 
give, and to answer those they receive : and what 

t immense sacrifices of my lord or my lady's time 
Must it cost them to fulfil their engagements .' 
]Bo much, that they are forced to "look in" and no 
Store at several parties in one evening, and can 
never stay at any one long enough to listen lo the 
best concerto or quartette that ever was scored. But 
in the city it is far otherwise. There music's vo- 
^Ltariea are always too busy to be in such a hurry : 
^■what little time they can spare to devote to the 
^■-softer arts is allotted with fervent assiduity. Their 
^HWorahip at the shrine of Apollo is sincere, ardent, 
H and in secret, witliout any sighs aAer ecl&(. When 
the clerk or merchant has done with tlie ofiice, he 
goes home, lita down with his fiddle or to his piano- 
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ibrtey and practises for a oortain tiin^ nigbt iflef 
niglit, for Tears. For this reaton, yoa maj go 
into any part of the world, and select a spot eqpni 
in extent to a two-mik drcnit aitmnd the Bapi 
Exchange, and it will be difficok to pick out of it 
an eqoal nomber of proficient performen so Oh 
pable of doing justice to the works of the bolt 
masters, as are to be foand in the localhj namel; 
a &ct which many foreign amatenrs have itleilri 
Hence the same man who behind a oonnter will 
haggle about an odd sixpence — whose whole intel- 
lect seems in the dav-time wrapped ap in the mnt 
tiplication table — will in the erening fiJl ii^ 
raptures over a ballad bj Shubert, or go into fits 
of delight at an aUegro of BeethoTen. 

Of course there are many exceptions to such 
refined musical ta$te amongst the corporation, and 
Matthew Sidney was one. It was, therefore, con* 
trary to all expectation, that the indefi^igahk 
banker made his appearance at Mr. Alderman 
Indigo's. 

When Sidney entered the room, his wife was in 
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the ecstacieB of Khuiau's best fttite and piano duet 
(which, the sapient amateur will remember, is in £ 
loinor) — rattling it off in magnificent style, wilJi 
her seldom-absent friend Elpli in stone. Matthew's 
face expreBsed the most curions perplexity ; and 
when the flautist took his wife's hand to conduct 
ber to a seat, a dark frown passed over his seldom- 
disturbed counlenance. In a very shoi-t period 
from that event Mr. and Mrs. Sidney were seated 
alone in their carriage on their way to Portland 
Place, having left Katherine Chesster to find her 
way home as best she could. 

AVlien Matthew got into the drawing-room he 
plaeed a chair before the fire and sat down. Dur- 
ing the whole distance from the party he had not 
opened his lips, and he seemed equally determined 
on silence now. Ellen, used as she was to hia 
UiOugbtTuI habits, saw nothing out of the common 
in his manner, put her arm over his shoulder, and 
asked him how it was tliat he had been so un- 
usually kind as to fetch her home. 

Still no answer; but a jerk of the shoulder. 
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as if to shake her hand from it, indooed Eflflo 
to ask — 

''Why, Mat, what is the matter to-night? Hue 
I offended voa ? " 

^ No ; hat I am rerj much aimojed — ^rezed— 
deucedlr rezed ahout too." 

'' Ahont me ? " repeated Ellen, widi ioiie 
alann, as she sank on a kyw seat, without wiA- 
drawing her hand. 

*^ And vet,** continued Sidnqr^ looking mio Ui 
witVs face — '^ and jet 'tis no great matter, afier aE 
1 think I had better hoU mj tongue, for it's all 07 
own fault, I reallv bdiere.*' 

^ You keep me on the rack ! I implore you aot 
to tonnent me with hints : tdl me what it is thit 
makes rou so unhappj — so Texed.** 

** Oh, I am not in the least imhappj,'' rejoined 
Sidno\ forcing a laugh — ^ onty it is rather 
nn nubanrassing subject to talk to 70a abot^ 
and I am a little puailed to know how to oom- 

'' What subject cam be embarrassii^ between 
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you and I ? " asked Elkn, with &n anxious pre- 
sentiment of what it related to. 

*' Why, the fact is, Neil — now don't pout when 
I tell you — people (as your father s^d to me to- 
night) will talk, and be hanged to them." 

' I hope I hare not been made an object of idle 

■eip." 

* Indeed you liave, and of enough gossip to 
lire a less loving husband than myself into a sort 
r insanity. There now, do not blush so deeply ! " 
t continued, patting her cheek. " As for myself, 

it takes a great deal to ruffle me; only, day a tier 
l«y, to have tlie same hints and jokes flung at one 

• to be rather boring." 

Still Matthew could not come to the point. 
31en, too, was silent, and she bent her head. 
" Well," at last said Sidney, " I'll out with it, and 
le the account at once. The truth is, Nell, people 
n amusing themselves at the expense of all 
e of ua — you know whom I mean by the third ! 
Well, if it pleases them, let them talk, say I ; but 
_tlia>, when Mr. Lindsay takes me by tlie button, and 
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mi± ic— Xot Wl vftM I ftdi 
too cpoft itf iceocMy fiv a bcner tSm 
hraahey I am uMktIat e d ; aad it k deaoei kvl 
tkat, fcaated » I ub, I cnwit Mkafiiead to 
eofmt and go wiien hefiko^or totdce Toaoataov 
and thai when I am «adble to do so iBjadl^ widh 
oat a parcel of idle, sieeriag laiwl i ief - l iwwq i 
making fun or somethmg wone of iL But, W«- 
erer, Nell^ if aU goes as wdl as I tnut it wiD, I 
shall soon have made enoa^ to take a long^ kog 
holidar; and then jou shall hare more c£ mj thne 
and companTy which I ftd joa hare nercr had 
four proper share of since our marriage. Tet it it 
hard to be obliged, on some pretext or oAeTyto 
make a gradual cut with one of the most esteemed 
of one*s acquaintance : and now, as the muidef^s 
out, jost ring for the night-lights.'' 
Though Ellen was dreadfiillj agitated during 
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n'hole of this communication, every syllable of 
! deeply into her heart, word by word, am 
spoken. The unshaken confidence — the 
isting, unobtrusive affection, which gave birl]i to 
I lightest expression — etung her with remorse, 
mscteuce — tender, because seldom, never before 
Brliaps, awakened — told her that, though no re- 
roach could attach to her conduct, thoughts had 
pused through her mind which it would be difficult 
to justify. 

But the dream was over — the unholy spell 
broken : she threw herself iuto her husband's 
arms, and wept the tears of a sincere, a delightful 
repentance — a repentance for siaa of thought, not 
of deed. 
^ Such circumstances strengthen rather than im- 
Ppur mutual affection : they are the excitants 
which bring out qualities of mind and beauties of 
sentiment, which form the very essence of endear- 
ment. Up to that evening, Sidney's apparent 
iudifference to the eocielv of his wife, and to her 
: companionship with Elphinetone, had 



k amc imipc'w Aal he was gnmmg 
mfiffrgit X OtfT : vhik he had not tQl thea 
sfAiC ?Eizb:« jiisft Ufett' he faabitoally negleeled 
CO. mv sftv iheir error. 



Tiif «3^^fcc. vhc reoewed the next monung at 

UBong the osuml topiet of 



ibe iaj, AQii vi:bo&: reserre, as a purelj domertie 
narvr viir: v«uch the toi^ings had nothii^ to do— 
vhkh. ia truth, ther my9t had not. It was moft 
seosbh- arrangted that Elphinstone might call as 
Qsoal. that Ellen should use her own judgment 
aboat seeing him when alone, that he should still 
be amongst the guests at their table, but that in 
future it would be better for Sidney and Ellen, 
when visiting, to go out together. 

Elphinstone did call that morning, and EUen 
saw him, though alone. But how changed were 
her greeting and her manner ! There was no em- 
barrassment as heretofore : the eyes were not cast 
down, nor was the cheek tinged with the flush of that 
dread which is imparted by the presence of tempta- 
tion or danger : but Ellen met him as her own 
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and her husband's friend, with a clear, calm brow, 
an unreserved smile, and a heartier welcome than 
he ever experienced from her. 

Elphinstone was startled at first, but more so 
when Mrs. Sidney, in an apparently careless man- 
ner, alluded to the remarks which had been made 
in reference to them both. Elphinstone coloured 
to the temples, while Ellen was not in the least 
embarrassed : they thus formed a contrast — that be- 
tween guilty intentions and impregnable innocence. 

When Elphinstone departed, he felt that his 
hopes — if he ever entertained any — had receiyed 
their death-blow. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



>" Time — ^long yean most calm 



Her soul, ere such wound closes ; 'tis the grief 
Of woman's heart that knows no present balm, 
And hopes no future comfort" 

Tk€Bride» 



Several months after the memorable eyeniog, 
Ellen received a letter from Alicia, announcing 
her intended departure from Woodlands for Lon- 
don, in consequence of the continued illness of her 
brother Moreton, and requesting, as a fit of the 
gout would not permit her father accompanying 
her, Mrs. Sidney would allow her the protection of 
her house, and the solace of her friendship, during 




t 
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ler temporary sojourn in the metropoUs, To this 
added anotlier, Damely, that Mr. Sid- 

ley would moke inquiries in the proper quarters, 
and endeavour to procure some tidings of her 
younger hrotlier, Frank, wliose long and unusual 
(iience, the fair writer continued, greatly aggra- 
vated the malady and increased the nervousiiesfi 
of temper Mr. Mowbray was now suffering 
tinder. 

ffrite tlie assent, her warm heart dictated, to 
the first request of her early friend, was with Mrs. 
"iidliey but the work of a moment; the second she 
communicated to her husband as noon as he re- 
lumed home that evening. 

^\'llen she had finished reading Alicia's letter to 
liiin, Multhew Sidney, whose brow was more tlian 
commonly thoughtful, and even clouded, calmly 
look out his pocket-book and made therein a me't., 
" to call on Messrs. C. and B., and inquire if, in 
their advices from India, they have received any 
inlelligence of ensign Fi-ancis Mowbray, of (hu 
th regiment light infanrry." 
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Coolly retorning this miniature ledger of sD hb 
thoughts and appointments into his pocket, Mr. 
Sidney remarked — " People really think so litde 
of the value of time, that they seem to suppose 
one has nothing better to do than to trifle after 
their petty matters. I have no leisure at present 
to be running about making inquiries after 1G» 
Mowbray's brother : but 1*11 see what I can do 
next week." 

This was one of Matthew's outbreaks of temper, 
which had never been exhibited till very lately, but 
which now from their frequency oompletdy KanialuJ 
the happiness the mutual explanation and Sidney's 
intention to sacrifice more to his lares, had promised 
to afford. Lately Sidney had become cross, some- 
times morose ; and all Ellen's efforts to draw 
from him the causes of his ill-humour were fruit- 
less — and, in fact, repelled with unkindness. 

This fretful peevishness increased daily rather 
than diminished ; and, as it seemed expended upon 
£Uen with more bitterness than upon any one else, 
it impressed her with the idea that Sidney had de- 
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Bived her, and ihat, ioatead of [leing quite so satis- 
fied as he expresaed himself lo be in reference to 
lier conduct with Elphinslone, there lurked in his 
mind a bitter, degrading xuspicion, which he had 
not llie ciiura^'e to name or to despise. 

When ElphioBtone visited — and hie visits 
were now much less frequent than formerly — Sid- 
ney did not receive him with the cordiality of hie 
previous manner : if, however, Ellen had watched 
more narrowly, she would have fotind that their 
other guests shared a similar reception. 

Two dayg following this conversation, Mr. Mow- 
bray's carriage drew up at the door of Mr. Sidney, 
and, with the cordial greeting of friendship, Ellen 
welcomed Alicia as h'.T guest. 

The friends had not met for a considerable 
perio<l. Wlial changes were wrought in Alicia ! 
On her outward form much, for her eve had lo8t 
its iostre, and her cheek its freaiiness ; but there 
WW a fettled and enduring nielancliuly in her 
nuuier, even more striking, which nothing 
■OWBud to cheer, nothing could modify ; ii 

B 9 
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bespoke the existence of a keener enem j to peace 
of mind — a more active principle of sorrow — than 
that which indulges itself over a long-closed grave. 

It was some time ere Moreton, de8])ite the as^ 
duous attention of his sister, recovered sufficiendv 
to follow the advice his medical attendant had given, 
which was, for him to visit the South of France. 
Yet, even if there, little hopes were entertaiaed 
of his recovery, his disease being pulmonaTy con* 
sumption. As soon, however, as he was able to 
undertake the journey, he and Alicia started for 
Woodlands, previous to their departure for the 
continent. 

'' I am glad they arc going,*' said Sidney, on the 
morning they were preparing to leave London. 
^' One has troubles enough of one's own, without 
having to encounter the doleful face of a prema- 
ture old maid every day." 

^* You are very unkind to my poor friend," 
answered Ellen ; " her griefs demand pity rather 
than 8neei*s. Besides, you did not see her eveiy 
day : she did little else than sleep here, for she 
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uilted lier brother's bedside : even when 

was nol, I Irusi, in your way. 

" Nor in yours either, I hope, Mrs. Sidney," 

Ktorted Matlliew. " She did not interrupt any 

pleasing interviews wiiii any of your morning: 

viditors. Has Elphinstone called lately?" 

^ Ellen did not deign a reply to the question, but 
ing from the breakfast-table quitted the room. 
While the wife was indulging the tears she could 
not restrain, let us follow her husband into the 
City: we shall tind the true cause of his altered 
manner. This was misfortune, which takes effect 
upon different dispositions in so many different 
ways. It soured Matthew's temper, because i( 
hurt bis pride and damped his commercial enthu- 
Many of the speculations in which he 
I entered turned out, or threatened to prove, 
bilures— at a lime, too, when a great demand for 
Eold obliged him to force his shares upon the 
irket. A great crisis impended, which older 
I with more affluent resources than he and his 
I, trembled to meet. Public con- 
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fidence was just giving way, and, with the scarei^ 
of specie, the demand for it increased. So great 
was the alarm, that immense sums were withdiawa 
from private hanks hy persons who began to fieir 
that even the public funds were insecure. 

Foreseeing that the storm must sooner or later 
burst, Sidney determined to provide, so fer as he 
possibly could, against it Instead of embaildiig 
in fresh speculations, with the desperation which 
other firms, similarly situated to his own, rashly 
engaged in (madly hoping to realise enou^ to 
cover losses that they were daily incurring), Sidnqf 
got together all the gold and every Bank of 
England note he could by almost any sacrifice 
procure, to provide against a run upon the bank, 
which was hourly expected. It was the enor* 
mous sums lost by these prudent but almost 
ruinous transactions, that gave to Matthew the 
testy, peevish, ill temper of a disappointed man. 

Day afler day the panic increased. Banks 
which had existed for more than a century with 
unshaken credit, faintly withstood the shock. 
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Crowds of trembling depositors beeieged the doors, 
which, one after another, were closed upon the 
uuhappy claimunts. Still, from the known re- 
spectabiliiy of Sidney's house, and the reput&l 
wealth of his partners, they had not as yet to com- 
plfun of any want of confidence on the part ot 
their CDstomere. 

At leng;th the panic reached itB lieigLt, anil 
Argent and Company were, liite one afternoon, 
made fully aware, by the number of drafts pre- 
sented for payment, that a general rush for llie with- 
drawal of assets would be made tlie nexl morning. 
To provide against it, all three partners made the 
most strenuous exertions. Stock was sold out, and 
every species of security that could possibly be 
turned into cash, was negociated, and, at the end 
of their labours, they found that they had accumu- 
laled funds enough to meet the probable emet^en- 
des of the following day. 

It was the moi-i)ing on which Ellen received 
Alicia's letter ; and Matthew might have been ex- 
ctued for his unwiUingness to execute the com- 
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mission it solicited. He drove into Lombard 
Street at the moment when the doors were ainaUf 
opened ; to his astonishment he ioQiid them stiD 
closed, and he thundered at the private door with a 
determination to discharge ererj one of the 
porters. 

On entering, he found those of the clerks who 
had arriTed looking upon each other in mate 
despair. He sought his partners, and foimd 
Argent in his own room, exhibiting the most in- 
tense agitation. 

'' Ah ! Sidney, " he said, grasping Matthew's 
hand, " it is all over with us, I fear." 

^' Nonsense, man ! " returned the junior partner; 
<* you must all be crazy. Why, we left enough 
hard cash in the iron chests last night to supply 
the most heavy demand over the counter — for one 
day, at least." 

'^ There is not a sixpence there now," rejoined 
Argent, with a deep sigh, as he hung his head and 
tlirust his hand into his waistcoat 

" You must be dreaming." 



It appeared that t!ie entire contents of the 

bad been during the night abslracled, and 
mmonds, the head clerk, was nowliere to be 



" But how," inquired Sidney, " could he open 

it — you always keep the key ? " 

^MJ " True ; hat, you know, last evening it was late 

^■■sfbre we parted, after as hprrassing a day as ever 

^H went through. I sent Simmonds to Messrs. 

^■crip's for the cash for those India bonds they 

"bought, and, knowing he woidd be detained, gave 

him the key of the strong-room, desiring him lo 

deposit the money in it, and bring the key to my 

house : it never came. He is nowhere to be 

found, and I fear the scoundrel has decamped with 

^MTflry farthing of money in the bouee." 

^^ Sidney was horror-siricken, but knew it was 

lueless taking things so coolly as his partner 

■eemed to do. He caused a notice to be stuck on 

the outside of the bank, aimouncing its stoppage 

and the cause of it. One he despatched to the 

_aHthorities, to give notice of the robbei^' ; while he 

b3 
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hastened to get what infonnatioii he ooold of the 
probable route of the fugitive. 

He went to the clerk's lodgings, aooom- 
panied by an officer^ and ransacked every crsmijr 
of his apartments for the smallest tittle of evidence 
that might put him in the track of the robber. 
Several letters were found — some from Paris, and 
written in French, bj which it appeared that Sinn 
monds had been dabbling in the French Amds, 
perhaps with his employers' money. Several ez* 
pressions in these letters induced the officer to sus- 
pect that a visit to Paris was anticipated, and, to 
make sure, he went immediately to the passport 
office, while Matthew returned to the bank to make 
preparations for starting after the fugitive. 

The officer soon returned with the information, 
that two entries on the passport-sheet corresponded 
exactly with the hand- writing of the letters ; and 
little doubt could be entertained that the mnsway's 
correspondent had come over to England, had aa* 
sisted Simmonds in the robbery, and was now on 
his way to France in his company. 
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Instead; therefore^ of returning borne with clock- 
work punctuality at six, Sidney, baying sent his 
wife a coldly-worded note, was, a few hours later, 
crossing the British Channel on his way to the 
Pleice de la Baurse, in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



** Friendships decay. 
And from Love's shining circle the gems drop away.*' 

MCOTtm 



The morning after these events, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chesster were indulging in one of those little dis* 
cussions with which the breakfast hour was fre- 
quently occupied ; and the hosband, having given 
up the argument in despair, was consoling himsdf 
with the newspaper, when a letter bearing a foreign 
post-mark was brought to Katherine. She hastily 
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roke tlie seal, and liaving read the epistle, tlirew 

h down in a pet. 

" It really is so very provoking," she exclaimed, 

*' Here is another leller from Colonel Dalrymple, 

entreating ub to Join them as soon as it U possible ; 

indeed, he goes so far as to say that, unless we 

Kpiake hasle, Margaret is so ill that Are you 

^Kittening, Mr. Cheaeler?" 

^1 But Mr. Cheester was absorbed in ihc labyrinths 

^E^an ailment on the sugar question. 

^1 " Mr. Chesster ! " repeated the lady, at the top 

^nf her voice, " shall we go to Spa, or not 7 " 

B " Yes, my dear, decidedly," assented the quiet, 

loving husband, not having heard the previous 

^aeation very distinctly. 
^1 " What, at the height of the season, when we 
^Bure engsged every night for the next fortnight .' 

Besides, granted we do ti-avel to poor Mrs. Dal- 

rymple's bedside, what good can we do her 7" 
Mr. Chesster merely liAed his eyes from the 

iwper, stared at his wife, and again applied himself 

10 the parliamentary news. 
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" It would be very satisfactoiyy Mr. Chesster^ 
if you would just oblige me with an opinion <m 
this difficult subject, " said Katherine, gettbig 
more ruffled by her spouse's imperturbable calm- 
ness. 

^' Soy lost by a majority of nine,'' murmiiied 
the politician to himself. '* One moment, my love, 
and I'll attend to you. I must see how this dafint 
of the ministers affects the money-market. 

*^ Very well, Mr. Chesster ; I suppose I am 
bound to wait your leisure." 

In another moment, Mr. Chesster's never yery 
expressive countenance was a picture of dismayi 
the effect of a paragraph he had began to read, 
but was too much horror-stricken to finish. It ran 
as follows : — 

*' Amidst the widely-extended panic now raging, 
and the number of failures it has caused, no event 
has created more uneasiness and alarm than the 
sudden stoppage of the hitherto-reputable bank- 
ing firm of Argent, Orr, and Sidney, which took 
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liplace yesterday. It is said to have occurred in 
Beonsequecce of the dUappear&Dce of the aenior 
with a very large sum of ready money, 
I which had been provided in cose of a run on the 
while to the utier failure of some miniDg 
speculadons in which the house was largely en- 
gaged, its stoppage may perhaps with greater pro- 
bability be referred. One of the partners has 
|< Btarlod for France, in pursuit of the supposed de- 
pGnquent, but, as there is good reason to believe the 
ItUter'a destination is America, other reasons have 
been awigned for Mr. 8 • * * ■ • 's absence. 
Serious rumours are afloat, and some cui-iouB dis- 
cloeorea are expected to be made at the first nieet- 
ing of creditors. The principal sufferer is under- 
^vitood to be a relation of the junior partner, who 
^■Is deeply involved in his mining schemes. The 
^Banost sanguine of the creditors do not anticipate 
^VUiat the estate will yield much beyond a nominal 
£vidend.'' 






" Eleven thousand six hundred and fifty pounds 
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at one blow ! — lost irretrievably — gone for ever !" 
exclaimed Chcs8ter, pale with despair. 

** Ah ! " exclaimed his wife, joining in the same 
strain, ^^ I thought what it would come to : such 
gaiety — such expensive company, too, as tfaey kept 
— with our money, and that of other confiding 
friends ! '* 

** Hum ! Gone to France, too," continued the 
male complainant ; " to get out of the way — to 
avoid, instead of honestly facing the storm ! " 

*' I do not blame Matthew — no, no ; he is to be 
pitied, poor fellow ! So indeed is any man who is 
unhappily tied to an extravagant wife. Living at 
the rate they did, it is not to be wondered at. Did 
you say, Mr. Chesster, eleven thousand — " 

'^ Six hundred and fifty pounds, my dear ; not 
one fraction of which I shall ever see again." 

" What is to be done ? " 

*' Put up with the loss as best we may. Thank 
Heaven we can afibrd it." 

'' Yes ; but I mean about Ellen. Of course, 
she will be calling here ; and how can I be civil 
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her, after bringing such ruin i 



' You must not see her." 

'' Bat we ehall meet at the Coiiiiieas of Car- 
mine's : I dare say she will have !he face to go, 
in spile of this shocking event." 

^" You must noi go then." 
« Not go ? Bleas me ! this ruin seems to 
extend even to their dearest friends and con- 
nections !" 

" The truth is," said Chesaler, after a long 
pause, " onr course is pretty plain, Aa to the 
money, I must think no more of that, though per- 
hapM it will be as well for me to leave instructions 
witJi my lawyer to prove the debt, and take ihe 
diridend, if there be any. I foresee that, if we 
remain in town, we shall be mixed up with the 
private troubles of these people, which will be very 
annoying ; therefore, as Dalryniple's letter offers 
a fair excuse, let us decide upon starting for Spa ut 
once, before we are even supposed lo know of this 
terrible crash." 
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Some lingering regrets, caused hj absence fiom 
the Countess of Carmine*s soir^, and the abandoih 
inent of a fortnight's engagements, made Katherine 
hesitate to adopt the proposed measure ; but, 80(m 
convinced of the necessity of it, she sat down to write 
to her ^' dear friend" Ellen, to communicate her and 
her husband's departure. She described her sister 
on her death-bed (which was far from the troth) ; 
protested how much it grieved her to be obliged to 
quit England without saying farewell to her be- 
loved schoolfellow ; but duty was paramount, and 
she should never have another happy moment of 
existence, should she be too late to see Mrs. Dal* 
rymple alive. But there was not the smallest 
allusion to Ellen's misfortune, to which, it was 
meant to be inferred, she was a total stranger. 

The travelling arrangements of a small iamily, 
with a large establishment of servants, are soon 
made ; and the next breakfast of which this selfish 
couple partook was at the Ship at Dover. 

We have detailed this scene as a not over* 
charged sample of the kind of conduct with which 
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lin of t!ie Sidneys was visited by nearly ali 

who had Litberlo been proud to call them 

frieada," This ingratitude aiid bad &ith of the 

times of misfortune, is a trite subject for 

pen of the moralist : nc need notenlnrge upon 

farther than by pointing out how peculiarly 

ley was open to this kind of mortification. 
Most of hia friends were customers of the bank, 
re natunilly irritated at llieir losses ; while 
ho were not his clients, with that dread of 
poverty which too many of those said to be in "com- 
fortable circumstances" entertain, seized any excuse 
to withdraw their countenance frofti hira. The slur 
which his sudden flight, his unfortunate specu- 
lations, and two or three suspicious circumstances 
tliftt came to light connected with the bankruptcy 
during bis absence, furnished to many a plea for 
ritbholding from him and his wife that counsel, 
>tection, or assistance, which they might have 
tkeen otherwise bound in honour to extend. 

Thus, when Matthew returned from his bootless 
fmnd, he found that the breath of slander had 
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cast a darker blight over his misfortunes. It was 
hinted that Siminonds, the clerk, had absconded 
with the connivance of at least one of the part- 
ners ; and that, on obtaining their certificate, they 
intended to share with him the plunder he had sac* 
cessfuUy abstracted. 

No such suspicion was proved at any of the 
examinations of the bankrupts, although the minds 
of many were by no means satisfied on the point ; 
and, after some delay, they obtained their cer- 
tificates. 

One friend, however, amid the general fidling 
ofi*, did not forsake the Sidneys : this was Elphin- 
stone. With feelings in which no alloy of passion 
was mingled, he hastened to offer all the advice 
and assistance circumstances pennitted. He had 
shared many of their hours of prosperity, and 
those of adversity wrought no change in him. 

At first, Sidney received his advances towards a 
more cordial intercourse than had of late existed 
between them, with coldness and mistrust ; but the 
lurking suspicion of jealousy soon vanished, before 
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e open brow and candid manner of ElpUinatone. 
V hatever hitd been his feelings towards Ellen — 
(wever he might have been fascinated by the 
milarity of tastes and pursuits that had at first 
rawn his attention towards lier, the position in 
h:ch she was now placed hallowed every tboiigiit : 
e shadows of evil passed from his heart, and left 
no stain upon tlie purity of its friendship. 

But Ellen, while she rejoiced at the renewed 
. understanding which existed hetween her 
husband and Elphtnstone, felt, at this crisis, his 
presence might be misconstrued by the world. 

She had learned a useful lesson, and she 

profited by it : and wiser is she wbo, doubtful of 

ber own strength, sliuiis danger while it is afar oflj 

^Hhan she wbo, cased in the panoply of virtue, wails 

^■ne encounter, and is lost. To the course she had 

^■tid down for herself, afUr the conversation men- 

^Plfcned in a previous chapter with Sidney, Ellen 

resolved strictly to adhere ; and, a diplomatic 

situation in one of the British colonies being at 

e offered to Elphinstone, who was a man of 
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high family connections, Mrs. Sidney made hit 
acoeptance of it the test of her fatnre frienddiip. 
In a few weeks Elphinstone departed, in fnlfifanent 
of the promise he had made to do so ; but hs 
feelings of regret were rendered more poignaitti 
from the uncertain state in which he left the afiiiii 
of Sidney. But Ellen's wishes were imperatafe, 
and he obeyed. 

The personal miseries of such a xnisfiMtmie ts 
Sidney's do not show themselves for some time 
af^er the fall of the blow. Ellen, therefore, bore it 
with great fortitude, and even cheerfblness ; hot, 
as the proceedings went on stage by stage— as the 
consequences of the bankruptcy shewed themselves 
one after another — her spirit sunk. The messen^ 
ger of the ruthless court inflicted the first stroke of 
wretchedness by taking possession of all that £31en 
held dear<~of those little elegancies which it had 
been her pride to accumulate and arrange — of the 
house, within whose walls so much happiness had 
passed, never to return — of everything, in short, 
that was hallowed by domestic feeling. 
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Gradually other troubles appeared. Her parents, 
now become aged, were placed, by her husband's 
failure, within but a degree removed from penury. 
The capital which Mr. Lindsay had generously 
placMed in the bank to expedite MattheVs mar- 
riage, was absorbed in the general wreck, and the 
thought of this added the bitterest drop to the cup 
of woe, which Ellen was doomed to drmk to the 
dregs. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Cordtlia.—" Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me : I 
Return those duties back as one right fit — 
Obey you, love you, and most honour yau." 



*' Oh, my dear father !— Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips, and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms." 
I ; Shaktpere (King Lear) 






The scene is changed, and so are the actora in i 
We must now introduce the reader to a 8mal 
house in one of the outskirts of the nietropoGi 
inhabited by a drudging clerk, who was not looj 
ifince an affluent and respected banker. 




And liow did Ellen — nurtured during childhood 
in comfort, supported a§ a bride in luxury — bow did 
she bear these fearful reTer§es 1 In murmurs 
and unavailing repinings, to see herself stripped of 
all save the mere necesMaries of hfe— to know her 
boy a beggar — to hear her husband's name — if not 
branded with dishonour, at least coupled with dis- 
grace? Did she shrink abashed beneath the scowl 
of those LeviteB of the world, who, seeing her 
altered fortunes, " passed by on the other side 1 " 
No ! adveraily called forth the brighter affections 
of ber mind, as fire purifies gold. She, who was 
wont to win the praises of the rich and noble, 
has now become a busy, frugal housewife, Bti'ug- 
gling, by meaiis of privation and stinting economy, 
to master poverty — to woo content; and she thinks 
herself blessed that ber parents are still spared 
to her — that they ebare her bumble roof and ifl- 
aapplied board. Her son is also a never-failing 
comforter. If her husband bad been equally 
to, tbc content she cuveteil might have been 
hers; but it was fated otherwise Misfortune 
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took, alas ! an opposite effect upon Matthew. He 
had seen himself stripped of his house, equipage 
and fortune — of his good name, of considentioii 
among those with whom he moved, of rank in 
society, and of every advantage which wealth be- 
stows : he bore it all for awhile without agony or 
despair. But when the world became familiar with 
his ruin — when his former wealth began to be 
not exactly forgotten, but certainly disregarded— 
when Sidney began to find himself, owing to his 
position, and a soi-t of stigma — undeserved, unjust, 
but still a stigma — insignificant ; then it was that 
the matter touched him keenly : and when, obliged 
to endure the drudgery of an office — to serve a man 
to whom, a few short months before, he would 
have been considered a superior — and then to en- 
dure angry words — he, the rich man's son ! the 
banker whom every man in the City had known to 
respect — these aroused all the gall and bitterness 
of his nature : his spirits sunk under the load of 
so much suffering : and, although for his wife and 
child he endured it all, his hopes — his mental 
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ergies — became weakened, if not for the time 
estroyed. 

Hence, Instead of being a support to Ellen in 
ter sufferings — of cherishing her hopes — of sooth- 
ing her fears for tlie fiiturc, he occasionally in- 
dulged in little outbreaks of temper, which em- 
bittered her already unhappy lot. 

And there was another, whose sufferings 
mn hardly iess acute : Mr. Lindsay I'retted in- 
rdly at being a household burden on the 
wr clerk, who struggled for his " daily bread." 
his own fortune was swamped in the 
lupwreck of his son-in-law's ; but that was no 
o to his mind — his old age was not 
mourable — he was in penury among the poor. 
' who beheld tlie old man silently moving 
long the road, with his quiet step and thread- 
e coat — no one .that looked upon that moum- 
but gentlemanly aspect could help seeing 
^that all was not well with bis feeliogf. He felt 
himself as an outcast of society — a floating weed, 
, -irbich the world's waves were ready to toss away. 
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" Tlte iron had enteral into his ftoul," tai llx 
energies of bis life sunk under it. Day after itjAt 
old man pur§ued his lonelj- wanderings ; lie uenial 
liy Ills manners to have detached himBelf from 4e 
world ; his eye was sml and hie features care-woit- 
When his daughter sought to cheer hira, lie lUd «* 
smile ; and, when her mild looks henl fondly w 
him, he turned away. 

As autumn advanced, Mr. Lindsay became W 
invalid: he was afilicted with no particular^ 
ease, hut a general wasting of the energies of life— 
n morbid decay which nothing could check. 

It is said by mariners that a drowning mU) 
although a strong swimmer, will, aflcr a. certUl 
time, and before the powers of nature an ei- 
liausted, droop upon the wave, wearied wiUl Ae 
Htru^le, nor raise an arm to grasp the aid held ool 
to him. And so it was with Lindsay ; he rank 
into a Stale of langour, from which nothing cooU 
rouse him. There was an inert despair in bb 
heart, which notliing could cliecr : there was no 
emotion of gladness, nor even sorrow (for now he 
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J nocliing, even of hope itself, to lose) to bid his 
1 flow beaklifully through his veins : it was a 
tate of mind and body which must sink into 
' either dotage or deulli- 

The attachment between a mother and daughter 

is perhaps allowed to be more universal than that 

between the father and his female child ; yet, whtn 

tbie attachment doet dwell in the heart of a girl 

ined into womanhood, there is not on earth a 

ire more holy. We all love our mothers : sons 

i daiighlera instinctively love the first counte- 

lance that beamed love on them — the bo^om thul 

iBtained iheir infant life : but the father less so — 

lot so universati}'. The son in manhood, at best, 

Fregards him as a friend, partaking, in some degree, 

of the inqnisition of a guardian ; but the daughter, 

if she really love him, remembers him only as the 

KjiKlulgent parent, who, though a man, and ming- 

^Hjftig with the world, would smile on her infant 

prattle, and (condescension never to be forgotten !) 

would prattle with her in return. 

The daughter, while s!ie loves her mother, knows 
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her weaknesses ; but her father she ever deems the 
best and most perfect of men ; hiB words to her 
are wisdom, and his wishes law ! She loTes him^ 
toOy because she knows her smiles haTe pleasure 
for him — because she knows that he never towards 
her can have an unkind thought ; she respects hinii 
and, next to her heavenly, adores and reverences 
her earthly father. With her mother she may 
have disputes — little variations of opinion ; bat 
with him, he is always the parent, and, thougli 
authoritative, kind. 

A cold October wind was whistling through thdr 
humble dwelling when the death-damps, hong on 
Lindsay's wrinkled brow : his eyes were fixed and 
glassy — his bosom heaved with the convulsive 
breathings of struggling nature. His daughter 
knelt beside his bed, and wept. Her mother, 
wearied with fatiguing watchings, had retired to 
rest. Her husband was still in the City. They 
were alone together — the dying man and his only 
child. 

Ellen forgot all at that moment — the whole world 
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iS a void to lier. She seemed a Iiappy girl again, 
iling on her father's knee — and she did smile, 
she wiped the cold dews from his brow : she 
believed in the delirium of hope, that her fond 
lile would chaae death away. 
Bat, alas ! the smile that was returned, though 
of love, was ghastly ; her hand woj fondly 
■the sick man's eyes were li(W to heaven 
■hie lips trembled convulsively — and again Ida 
((yes were turned fondly on his child : they rested. 
Bad Jixed there. Ellen arose and bent over him ; 
,but a hand of ice seemed to have grospeil her 
her father was no more ! Death is an 
.swful visitant, even to lordly halls, but to the 
kumble dwelling of poverty it brings more than deso- 
lation : the privations it occasions vividly recall the 
ihappy destiny of the survivors to their minds. 
Ellen suffered much. Her husband also seemed 
have a darker shade resting on his brow. To 
t reduced to the cvery-day drudgery of a clerk, 
1 itself to sour the temper of the 
eid mind ; but even this drudgery — this 
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|K>or]y-paid toil — could have been endured if pe^ 
formed alone — if done where no one would intrade 
— if it had been mere labour, and mere privatioa ; 
but the imperious selfishness of a task-master— the 
impertinences of coxcombs who held higher piaea 
in the office — the hundred slights — the cuttiiig 
sneers ; these could not be placidlj borne by a 
man like Sidney ; his very soul — ^his paasionSy such 
as they were — rebelled. But his judgment waned 
him of the folly of an outbreak. The picture of 
his family starving would rise before him, and he 
doggedly restrained himself. 

Morose, impatient of communion or condolence^ 
he brooded over his misfortunes with a gloomy 
browy and seemed to concentrate and condense 
witliin his own bosom all the bitterness of his lot 
And who can blame him, the world will say, if 
ruined, and suffering what he did, he had no heart 
for cheerfulness and smiles ? — who will accuse 
him of surliness in keeping his sufferings to him- 
self? No one. Yet poor Ellen /eft it: she 
suffered, though she did not blame. No ; she 
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vn bosom 
tliey had 



Kiused him not: but the weight in li 
was not leesened by the tliought that 
110 feeling in kindred save misfortune. 

But another trial waa in store for her, Uer 
mother (as ia oilen the case on the dealii of a 
belpmale with whom the surYivor has grown old 
in the communion of life's dearest ties !) never 
«tijoyed one single day of health from that on 
whiub her husband was carried from their humble 
dwelling to the grave. Her daughter watclied and 
tended her, with a fond and anxious solicitude ; 
and Sidney himself was deeply touched by the 
meek sufTering and resignation of Mrs. Lindsay. 
Vainly did poor Ellen cherish the hope that the 
approaching spring would bring reviving health to 
her mother — the hope was a deceitful one : the 
invalid sunk day by day, and ere the leaves had 
made the spring-boughs green, Ellen was parentleu. 

** Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lainb ; " 
and (o tliis, and this alone, can be ascribed her 
getf-flustenancc under such a succession of heavy 
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She knew not how she bore thein : her spuiti) 
though tempered with aadness, did not sink into 
despondency. Many and bitter were the tears she 
shed over her parents' grave ; and often, when no 
one was near, would she turn her streaming ejres 
to heaven, and, with a bursting heart, praj for 
strength to endure such sufferings : yet a smile of 
fond affection would still beam through her teus, 
when she pressed her child to her bosom in answer 
to the question — " Why do you weep, mamma T' 

But the worst was not yet endured. Her hus- 
band's despondency gave him fits of absence of 
mind, which seemed like neglect in the eyes of hk 
employers. 

One day, when harshly spoken to on the subject, 
the offended pride of the gentleman could no 
longer be subdued : like a pent-up torrent, it burst 
forth, and, in a moment of uncontrollable anger, 
he gave up his situation, though beggary stared 

him in the face. 

Sidney had no sooner left the office than he re- 
pented of his rashness ; yet he had been goaded to 
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it. A man of more impetuous temperament would 
have brought matters to a crisis long before ; but 
Sidney now reproached himself for not bearing 
more for the sake of his wife and child. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"* Oar lot b giTcn at in a land 
T\ B«*« ba»T aits are mtttr at a stand ; 
Wbere $cieiK« points her tekseopk eye, 
Fjimiliar with the vooders of the sky ; 
Whcfv bold isqnirvy diring oat of sight, 
Brfsss xnanj a preeioos pearl of tmth to lights 
Wbcfe Booght ehidcs theperserering guest 
TbAt £s»hk>o. ta5te, and loxorr suggest.'* 

Corper. 

A TWELVEMOXTH hid |Mi8sed since the downfkl of 
Sninev $ tbrtunes, when Alicia Mowhraj and her 
hxher ivcunied to Woodlands. Their yisit to 
France had heen a mehmcholj and ansacoenful 
iuie : for, despite a more genial climate and all the 
aids the moit skilful practitioners in medidne 




pould aiTord, the young barrister was consigned 
^ a foreign grave. 
UU loss had deepened the Badness of Alicia's 
, and prodnced a fretful melancholy m her 
r, which was augmented and rendered still 
lore distressing from the mystery that enveloped 
pie fate of his youngest son. At hia first outset in 
Bfe Frank Mowbray had been extravagant, and 
drawn lai^ely on his father; but of bis proceed- 
ings nothing was known beyond the mere fact that 
he had thrown up his commisBion and quitted the 
regiment. 

Conjecture crowded on conjecture, in the minds 
of his anxioua relatives, hut all was vague and 
ideal, and the certainty of his death would have 
aen less acutely felt, than the lingering hope, 
lirhtch yet whispered he was among the living, 
Ediough estranged and an alien from the hearts that 
mourned him. 

During Iter sojourn on the continent Alicia had 
) Chessters, from whom, with very exag- 
raled colouring, she had beard the story of Sid- 
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ney's misfortunes. The feelings of Mr. Cheaster 
were exasperated by the loss he had sastftined 
through Sidney's instrumentality ; and his wife, 
while in her heart she cherished feelings of en^y 
and ill will towards her brother, affected to oonh 
miserate his misfortunes, and set them down to die 
thoughtless extravagance of Ellen. 

Elphinstone, too, was not spared — as one who 
had alienated the affections of the wife, and mate- 
rially contributed to the losses of the husband. 

Thus, impressions were made on the mind of 
Alicia, though almost unknown to herself, an&* 
vourable to her early friend ; and a shadow cast 
over her heart, whenever she thought of Ellen 
Sidney. On her return to England she had made 
many fruitless attempts to learn more circumstan* 
tial details of the condition of the Sidneys, bat 
little information could be obtained of them. 

The tradespeople in the neighbourhood where 
they had resided, knew not, and cared not, whither 
they had directed their steps ; their hour of affla* 
ence was over. A rich and gay family now occa- 
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pied the houee that once owned the hanker for it!! 
master, and all traces of those who had fuUeii from 
afflaence to poverty were lost. 

The increasing illness of Mr. Mowbray pre- 
vented Alicia prosecuting her inquiriea further, 
and the fate of her friend, as well as her brother, 
bmnained a painful mystery. 

With that~we may almost call it ftd»e — pride, 

Irhich is ever the accompaniment of pecuniary dis- 

■tress, Ellen shruuk from the idea of seeking any 

r her former ac()uaiiit&nee. Of Alicia's move- 

nents she was ignorant ; yet a letter addressed to 

LWoodlanda, where "Aunt Deborah" still re- 

Kaained, during the absence of the family, would 

iRve been certain to have reached her. She knew 

cia's generous nature, and more than once the 

was in Ellen's hand to address her early 

nd. But as otlen as she made the atleropt, 

pride whispered in her heart, " Why does she not 

!ek u» out?" — and the pen was thrown aside, 

d all thoaghls of Alicia were abandoned. 
„ Willi the Cheseters, irritated by the losses Sid- 
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ney had unwittingly drawn upon them, all attempt 
at reconciliation would have been fruitless, and die 
husband and wife would have borne the last ex* 
tremes of poverty, ere they would have subjected 
themselves to that degradation which the pettj 
malice of the purse-proud loves to inflict on tboee 
of fallen fortunes. 

But the pride of adversity did not shut Ellen's 
eyes to the close approaches of that poverty which 
was fast gathering round her humble hearth. 
While on Sidney its effects were like that of a 
stunning blow, paralyzing any effort to shake it off, 
the strength of Ellen's mind rose in proportion to 
the danger, and she resolved to combat it by her 
exertions, and, if possible, check or avert its 
progress. 

And how frequently do we see the weaker ves- 
sel braving the storm beneath which the stronger 
companion of her voyage sinks in despair ! 
Would philosophy seek to acpount for this ? It 
may be suggested that hope, the offspring of de- 
votion, is generally an inmate of woman's bosom ; 




" When Blorm-clouclB gttfaer fk*t, 
And mail, creatlun's lord, before the blast 
Shrink) like a parched scroll, or withered leaf. 
And like an infunt ihuDs the tkce of grief; 
When hi despair hb aceree opUfted eye 

» foes who linger — fancied friends whg fly, 
D itepl forth and boldly hraTes the ihock, 
Firm to his ioterexa s» [he granite-rock ; 

LI the wave, unshrinl 
And wears his guardian- angel's earthly form. 

The musical taleota of Mra. Sidney were first- 
rate ; but she knew how poorly paid, and unappre- 
ciated are those who, without fatihiouBhle patron- 
age, earn their dail; bread hv teaching, and she 
shrank from this reBOurcc till all others had 
failed. 

We have already said that she had " committed 
the sin of authorship," though unavowedly bo. 
But ber literary propensitiee bad always been dis- 
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couraged; first by her father, who &iidcd all 
women who wielded the pen mast of neceesi^ be- 
come undomesticatedy and make bad wives and 
negligent mothers ; and next by her hasband, wlio 
had no taste to appreciate talents he did not lior 
self possess. She had never, therefore, had any 
inducement to follow up the beguiling, and but 
too oflen dearly-bought fascinations of those who 
know 

'' An author's cares, 
And Fancy's fondness for the child it bean." 

But now, the thought struck her, that she might 
turn this talent to some account. 

One gloomy afternoon, when she was left to the 
solitude of her own sad thoughts, she sat down 
and sketched a domestic tale; she wept as she 
wrote, for alas ! she drew from reality — ^that 
never-failing fountain of inspiration. Her own 
sorrows were recalled by the subject on which she 
was occupied. Scenes of other and happier days 




rushed upon her mind, and gave vigour and trutli- 
fiiinesB to her pen. " Who can paint like na- 
ture ? " The poriraiture waa graphic and complete 
— and what talent needed, woman's feelings sup- 
plied. 

She read it over, and doubted its power; but 
something behoved to be done — it was no time 
for scruples, and the following day she sent it to 
the office of a fasliionable magazine. 

Ellen waited anxiously for several weeks — the 
magazine came out, and in its notices to corre- 
spondents A. Z. waa " requested to send for a pri- 
vate communication left at the publishers." She 
did so, and received a note in a female hand, re- 
questing " A. Z, to call on Lady Morgiana Mag- 
pie, • • • • • Square." 

Lady Morgiana was a pet writer among the cir- 
cles of fashion, but nowhere, out of the drawing- 
room, was considered anything beyond an unfortu- 
nate lady afflicted with the mania for scribbling. 
She was an authoress of title, however ; and book- 
sellers, knowing that her works would he read, or 
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at lea»t asked for, with aTiditj, by penou of 
ker ovn condhioB, readil j purchased her maiii- 
<cripcsw 

She ~ coodacced ** the magaxine to which EIki 
h;id. viih trembling hope, sent her oontribatioB; 
As^i. sarprtsed to find soch talent in an anooTiiioiii 
cv)rnc<|»Qd<nt ;^n>r Ladv M. had sense enough to 
diiceni talent in others), she rescdved to gratify hx 
corxKirr asd her lore of patronising^ by obtaining 
a p«ir^>cal intenriew with the writer of die tf- 
vcle. 

W::h a beating heart EUoi Sidney, taking ber 
linle *v T bv the hand, proceeded to the mansioa of 
LacT Morpana. A powdered lacqaey, dressed in 
an old-^ftsliooed and somewhat fiuled liyeryi ad- 
mint'd h^r : and in a few minutes (to borrow the 
lan^ruace of tht]«e who giTe acoouits of inte^ 
xiow$ with gnMU personages) she was ushered 
into the ^v^f^sence of the aristocratical Uue stock- 

IjSLdx Morgiana was a fine kioking woman, and 
bA^l oiK>* been eminently beautiful; she appeared 




to be on [he sunn}' side of fifn-. Her iJciio 
was dignifieil; she was tall, and wc-U ilreased. 
Her fingcre were laJen with ringa ; lier curls 
(ihey were her own, for she hod paid for ihem) 
were jetty and luxuriant, and lier dentist had 
evidently done her justice, for the ivory of her 
^bli was matchlees. 

^KChe room, or, as her ladyaliip designated it, the 
•* blue- chamber," in which she sat, was elaborately 
fumiBhed. Four wax candles, in massive silver 
biuncUts, two on each side her roee-wooil desk, 
Mrere ranged ready for lighting ; round the walls of 
the room were rows of beautifully bound volumes, 
in low miniature book-caees, and pictures by some 
*)f the old Italian maBlers were hung in good 
lights above them. Old-fashioned cabinets, splen- 
didly carved, filled up recesses in various parts of 
tile room ; while birds and insects of the most ex- 
quisite tints and plumage, classically arranged in 
cases of oriental workmanship, occupying small 
tables, carelessly placed about, bespoke her lady- 
«liip's connection with the East. 
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On the hearth-rag an oYer-fed spaniel took its 
uneasy slumbers ; a canary, in a gilded cage, wis 
suspended from the roof into the middle of a huge 
myrtle, in a green painted box at one of the win- 
dows. The other opened into a conserratory, and 
here too, in the midst of a jessamine plant, die 
cage of a grey parrot was immured, the odknis 
bird giving an occasional scream which made the 
plethoric lap-dog moan restlessly in his deep. 
Three more canine pets, of the Blenheim and King 
Charles' breed, were reposing on cushioned chain, 
in different parts of the room, and around the 
high-bom editress were scattered open letters, neir 
books, and all the insignia of authorship, in cha- 
otic confusion. 

With modest diffidence, but with the manners 
and bearing of a gentlewoman^ Ellen Sidney en- 
tered the room. Her beauty seemed to hare 
struck Lady Morgiana, for she gave her a look of 
silent interest for a moment; then, still keeping 
her eye fixed upon her visitor, waved her hand 
graciously, and begged her to be seated. 
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" You are the writer of the sketch bearing the 
signature ' A. Z./ " her ladyship began. 

Ellen bowed an affirmative. 

** It does you much credit — much credit^ indeed. 
What a darling child!" continued the "blue," 
looking at Ellen's beautiful dark-eyed boy. *' You 
are young to be the mother of such a child ; may 
I ask your name ? " 

" At present, I would only be known as A, Z.," 
was the reply. 

" Nay, but—'' 

'^ Indeed I cannot give my name," repeated 
Ellen, firmly. 

" Delightful mystery!" thought Lady Morgi- 
ana ; " I must have her at my next soiree. I can 
introduce you to the literary world, if you wish 
to pursue the glorious career of an author," pur- 
sued her ladyship aloud. 

" I am greatly obliged," said Ellen, mildly ; 
" but I cannot avail myself of the kindness you 
oflTer me ; I do not desire to mix in society — I — 
that is—" 
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- Homph ! poor and proud/' tliooght her ladr- 
iiiip ; *" bat I wiU know who she is. Your hus- 
t«&nd. I presume, b— *' 

Eljen ooloured to her very temples. 

** Wbt: if there be no husband ! " mentsllj eo- 

** Will the cantribation suit vour pages?** ti- 
niilv Ctmanded Ellen. 

" A — ves— certainly ; and I think I may sav, 
th:v*ui;h ibc introduction such a channel as ''The 
CsLJLM or Box Tox" affordsy your name will 
*<x»:: nVi a prominent niche in the temple of 

** I mu>t coDfese,** said Ellen modestly, ''oij 
josicnt object is pecaniarji — I think not of 
fame." 

'• The very person I wanted,*' shot through her 
lAiiv chip's brain; "my last fag is done up— no 
more im agnation left — dying of consumption- 
worked out the last idea: I must secure her, 
\\*ii interest me extremely/' said her ladyship, 
lulf cli>sing her eyes, and putting on the blandest 
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! her features could assume-^" extremely, I 
! jrotL J have nothing to do with the remu- 
1 of writers; my province is merely to fix 
the fiat of my decision on articles offered to the 
work : but weelcs, nay months, may pass before 
yours would be used, did I not depart from the 
ordinary track ; kt\d till its appearance no remune- 
ration would be given. But a thought hos struck 
me — /will become the purchaser; tlie article will 
be my property — and — and — do you understand 
me?" 

" I think I do," nas Ellen's mental answer. 
" I want bread for those I love," was the reply 
tliat issued from her lips. 

A sum far exceeding what she would have goi 
for the article, as an unknown writer, was paid to 
Ellen by the literary diplomatist, and the humble 
authoress returned to cheer her mournful dweUing 
with the first smile her face had worn for many 
montlis. 

With what joy, out of the little sum she had 
y^ns procured, did she provide a dinner for her 
KTOL. n. K 
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husband saperi^h* to their usual fare, and horn, 
when she heard his knock, did she bound to meet 
him! 

Sidney's heart, though cold, was not of stooe, 
and never before had he been so moTed. Hope 
dawned again in his bosom, and whispered tkt 
he would one day be in a situation to requite toA 
love* 

The following month, the eiitS of the feshionahh 
circles were in raptures with the '^ splendid pa- 
per '' by Lady Morgiana Magpie, which appeared 
in " The Cream of Bon Ton." 

If Ellen had any Hterary pride, it was kqpt 
down and subdued by poverty. She continued to 
write : a tacit bond of union soon existed between 
herself and her patroness — the one gained fresh 
fame, the other the means of existence for hendf 
and those most dear to her. She worked hard 
and diligently, and the midnight lamp often 
lighted the page into which the unknown authoreee 
poured the truthful feelings of nature. 

The world said that Lady Morgiana had inhaled 
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7 inspiration ; there was ft verdure and a fresh- 
) in her writings that hail never appeared be- 

► Ellen had a grateful heart — she did not even 
nile at the vanity which her employer BometimeH 
itisplayed ; and thankfully did she remember, that 
the weaknesses of her patroness had spared her 
all the struggles with which the insight she ob- 
tained of literary life shewed her it viitjht have 
been her lot to contend. 

Meekly and humbly she blessed Heaven that 
the talents it had bestowed could be now made 
the means of warding off the more pressing and 
immediate evils of poverty. And in this respect 
fortune smiled upon Ellen. Alas! in England 
how little is the encouragement the aspirants to 
literaiy honours receive, unless they are supported 
and recognized by some fashionable patron 1 In 
T»in ihey toil, and waste the best years and the 
finest energies of life, if they are unpatronised. 
The titled booby who can tag a rhyme — the woman 
who has the entree by birth, or introduction, to the 



-:^-i?i-r-f rr-ilc* :€ % voold-be litennr diqiie, 
*iiiir iiir zzmi z.'^'iczi z-z i&e kunble child of genius 
z-.m iZ I'lsLZiii :: ^-scess. Tliere is but one 
1 3.-r iLidii i=. ui5 gnat metropolis, the " open 

'. 1 lie cccT^r": CK»w different is the eDconrage- 

utiu: J:>:l'i .•ii :o Uje gritted and the Tomig. In 

?A.-^, : -• jiiCi^ciE. CTcrv vear the ^rad^iV Fraii- 

"^ ^ : r er? Tr..:es I'cr ie finest poem, the most use- 

f_ :. -;<-!• ii.i ih-e highest moral action that b 

: -. iji: :^:cre & committee of its members. 

t>- - ir: .- if called into play — talent is strengtlh 

'-"A -T r«firg shown it is appreciated. At the 

■ '..-:r.bi:::n in the past year, prizes from 2,000 to. 

-3,*.M.' fmncs were awarded to rarious writers of 

works of £ctioh. monJs, and utility. Oat of 

twelve who received this honoarable distinction, 

iorit rrere females. 

Such trifling encouragements, though unimpo^ 
taut in themselves, keep many a sensitive mind 
from flagging — many a gifled one from despair. 
And vrhy is England, with her boasted institu- 
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tionSy her palace-like hospitals for disease, her 
munificent charities, her schools of art and science, 
— why is she so backward to encourage, by any 
national support, her native literature ? 

When we daily read of the immense sums be- 
queathed or expended on over-grown institutions, 
to support governors in princely mansions, with a 
retinue of unnecessary attendants, a sigh will es- 
cape the contemplative bosom for those whose fine 
intellect is toiling for daily bread — those who are, 
in reality, the " neglected poor " of our own 
wealthy land. 

The ^^halt, the maimed, and the blind,*' have 
havens provided, to which they may " flee, and 
be at rest." The uneducated have schools, the 
mechanic has his institution ; it is the slave of 
literature alone — he who " cannot dig," and " to 
beg" is " ashamed'^ — for whom nothing nationaf 
is done. 



! 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Tlieonlr 
Is Mrtne." 



amazmBthine flower on earth. 



Ccttfif* 



I 



Ere the voathfal Katherine had attained her nxt 
yesur. Mr. Chesster had paid the penalty of mtn] 
iiur a woman of an nncongenial disposition ; an 
fretted in prirate, and eaten and drank himsdf i 
public, into a state of health that left his child s 
orphan, and his wife a (we most not, as ftid 
ful chroniclers, write the word ** disconsolate ' 
widow ! 

But, to do Mrs. Chesster justice, ahedidte 
more than she chose to acknowledge. She woi 
her weeds and widow*s cap (the costume, certainh 
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■ exceedingly becoming) longer than the twelve- 
iiiths prescribed by custom, and paid every re- 
spect to the mentory of tlie deceased thut tlie 
strictest rules of etiquette required. 

Poor little Kate was a sincere mourner; for her 
Tather bad shewn her all the paternal afTection she 
hail ever known, and she felt his loss as a bereaTe- 
ment, which, judging from the past, it was not 
^ndy her remaining parent would supply. 
^B|A governess had been procured for the little girl 
ss soon as she grew too old for the nursery ; but, 
from having once or twice ventured respectfully to 
hint to Mrs. Chesster that she was destroying her 
health by the whirl of dissipation in which she 
indulged, as soon as the death of her husband 
an exctue for a change in the es- 
i§bmeiit, the governess was dismissed, and 
; Chesster was consigned to the care of the 
! Marshall — or rather, their sacoessors — to 
dve the finish of her education under the 
same roof that hod witnessed the school-days of 
her mother. 
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TTiLJ-Tc ni:?n> 3jen6 she possessed snbseirien 

'«C£r pxrp«:aes diaa ranitj and ambition^ enjo 
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lore domestic happiness than she had i 
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r before 



I Formerly, SidDey's intercourse with the world 

i been that of enterpnse, of commercial profit, 

i of those pecuniary relations which, so far from 

yiog the mind to our family imd fireside, abso- 

ely estrange il from them. 

L It is the emulation of feeling — the action of 

tabitiouB excitement, but not the disposition to 

tite the fortunes of those who are, or may be, dear 

t as — tliat form the direct impulEes which govern 

'. man then ; nay, even those who love their 

□ilies and mankind the most, are essentially 

uh in the relations of commerce. 

k A merchant who will give a hundred pounds in 

wret to another in distress, would, from the very 

■tinct of education, walk tea miles to supjilant 

1 in a negocialion, the profits of which would 

[ amount to fifty. Like a general actjuiring 

y at the head of a victorious army, he quickly 

» sight of tbo origin and objects of the war, and 

B only of bis owa achievements, and his own 

x8 
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immediate advantage resulting from them. It b 
only he who defends his own hearth — ^who repds 
the invader from his native soil — and who, without 
'' the pomp and circomstance " of pageantry, risb 
his life to oppose the tyrant of his coontiy — Haif 
while he strikes, thinks of liberty. 

And like the great commander is the wealdiy 
merchant : sacoess often leads to tyranny in the 
one, and hardness of heart in the other. But the 
poor man, like the humble patriot, while he con- 
tends with the world, has his heart and all his 
thoughts in the sanctuary of his home. 

Mr. Sidney's disposition had been much bene- 
fited by the change in his circumstances : he was 
no longer the cold, morose man of business ; all 
his treasures now were at home : he had no specu- 
lations resting on his mind — no eagerness for suc- 
cess in any commercial undertaking : his feeUngs 
centred in those who loved him, and the natural 
worth of his character now shone to advanti^e — at 
leasts in his wife's fond eyes. 

By imperceptible d^rees, Ellen became eman- 




K^pated from the trammels of her patroness ; truth 

eay. Lady Morgiana's ruling weakness was 

tfce vanity and lore of authorship : but she vas 

{enerous aud liberal-minded ; and when she 

she did, afier a few years, weary 

f the hobby in the form of Pegasus, on which 

! had mounted, she resigned all her literary 

intereBt to £llen, who had so faithfully served 

i^losely guarded the secrets of " the prison 

fltouse." 

Without betraying herself, she contrived to in- 
troduce Ellen — now no longer averse to such a 
poaitioQ — to the best literary circles; and, Phcenix- 
like, she rose from her own ashes into popularity. 
Under such genial auspices, her talents ripened 
into their proper bloom. Strong sensibilities, and 
a lore of the beautiful — an admiration, even to 
I .-enthusiasm, of virtue, and the proud elforts of 
e dignity of character — an innate worshipper 
f the poetry, (tliat poelry of harmony in which 
Qod has framed the universe, and touched with 
this perception and appreciation only the noblest 




■ad ring, Hw ft rocket, tnhi 

M— fly MMfc to who faxre not atmnpted to write 

IB ibetr Mrlier yean. 

The capctbOities of jadgiog of hnmut nature — 
(he almost inluitJve perception of human designs — 
the delicate apprectatiou of all ihuse nicer shades 
of action, and correct estimate of charact/^r whicb*:^ ^ 
a woman, when intelligent or altenlive (and thei 
tire few intelligent women who arc not attentive^ ^^} 
observers, acrjuire — is usually and almost ni 
narily superior to that possessed hy the slowsr, 
more manly intellecl of the other sex. 

It is so with everything in nature. What 
vtroMg is seldom delicate : the hand that wields 
iron wiih ease, would hare difficulty i 
W»]j a n4.<cdle from the ground. 



Now, young as Ellen was, she had seen much of 
e world ; and it is only when we begin to de- 
xibe it — to think and to pause over the observa- 
HiH whicli, almost unknown to ourselves, we bave 
ide — that in point of feet we discover how much 
t know. Her portraitures of life were graphic, 

hnd brealhed in every delineation the pare epirit of 

kindness. 

There is something refreshing (to use a backnied 
m) to turn from works of a higher order of merit 
> such as those which Mrs. Sidney wrote. It is 
k« leaving the conversation of the wit, the satirist 
-of boisterous feelings and passionate impulses — 
IT quiet, calm communion with one who is good ; 

vbOK heart has no guile, whose words are free 
rom malice, and the tendency of whose virtuous 
Klings prepares the mind, as it were, for (he re- 

Wption of those gentle beauties which exist more 
D promoting the intense impression of feeling, than 
n raising the imagination by gaudy imagery, or 

fixing the judgment hy the keen reasoning of a 

powerful mind. Herein lay the secret of Ellen's 
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poner, and the cause of her success with dte 
public. She aimed at no high flights ; she vroU 
with truthfulness and feeling, and alwBjra aons- 
pliahed more in the way of excellenoe thto the 
pretensions of her Etyle demanded. 

It was, moreover, a pleasure for her to write ; I7 
it bIie formed as it were a world of her owii( "D^ 
regretted not the loss of that from which, bj w- 
cum stances, she had been so long exchided. 

The career of youth and innocence — the I»^ 
traiture of the good — the description of Jonn!<W 
trials — and the agony of the bursting of the W* 
of kindred, — these the young writer loved to d«" 
upon, and, although the tear lingered in ber wO 
blue eyes, she felt a melancholy at her heart nw" 
pleasing than joy itself. It was like the eflect » 
exquisite harmony on a susceptible ear, when * 
chord has been touched in our nature wluch ioloi 
mystenouB «ytupathy with the sound, and stirs tlw 
hewt's dearest feelings, although we know not whT- 
Yo»; it ia cresting a new world — for our hearts siw 
nunda an tlie real worid we live in ; aod tH di** 
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that is termed by the name are only the ministers 
of these. 

And Ellen's lot, though comparatively humble, 
was a happy one : she enjoyed as much of peace 
as the mind can conceive — and besides, her judg- 
ment solaced her with the conviction that she did 
her duty. 

Meanwhile, her little boy grew apace : he had 
gained some juvenile honours at school, which 
gave Ellen more pleasure than all her own tri- 
umphs : he was handsome, too, and resembled the 
portrait of his grandfather, whose name he bore. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" W>i»:n true hearts lie withered, 
And fond ones are flown, 
Oh ! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? *' 



Moon. 



At five-and-thirtr, Alicia found herself alone in 
the world. Death had broken the family chain: 
link by link it had dropped away, and she was left 
the inheritor of an ample fortune^ with nothmg to 
cling to or to love. 

Aunt Deborah had long since paid the debt of 
nature, and gone down to the grave full of yean 
and good works. 
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The last fice years of Alicia's life had been chiefly 
ftpassed in rocking the cradle of dechning age, ami 
a administering to the hdiilE^ssneKs of her father's 
■ •econd childhood. 7/enow was gone: her tasks of 
I duty vere ended, and Alicia felt she was indeed 
I alone. 

Of her younger brother, Frank, all enquiries 

tad been vain, and his fate was still enveloped 

1 mysteiy. It wa« rumoured that he had mar- 

fted ; but of this fact his family received no in- 

* formation from himself, and could gain none from 

others. His father at length gj'ew wearv and 

indignant at his continued silence, and ccasfd to 

regard him as a member of the family. But 

Alicia's heart stUl yearned towards her absent 

L brother; and, at her earnest prayer, the old man, 

fxm his death-bed, left his forgiveness and blessing 

Ifcr the prodigal, should he yet live, and a few 

(thousands in the guardianship of Alicia, if he 

r returned to receive them. 

The period of mourning for her father was over, 

Alicia agaiD mixed in locieQr: bat there 



gam mixed in locie^: 




wmmvmim WrhHnvUtA 

awf. 

dK 4^ of nwHoee vera orer, and sbe oMtU an 
md of dM Mee»M of ber nriy bra in iW 
bmd. when Us bnvoy had aduered the lu^ 
w stroo^ entolion by «Ud 
s hod aafd to shake her son). In ^ 
pbcx of Ibe bope which, almoet unacknowledgtd 
lo hereeK, bad for years lingered in the beirt »f 
Alicia, that the lover would, despite her coldnWr 
etill retuni sod renen- his suit, (& hope that had 
ehm oat all chance (o other suiton) she now ffb 
a softened regard, a hallowed feeling of remem- 
brance, that ehe would not have exchanged for ihi 
adoration of the whole world. But the world had 
now ceased to charm ; and Alicia sought, in mental 
resources, the companionship she had before found 
in Bociety. Happy are those unmarried femaka 
who, wheu the sunny noon of womanhood bfgiM 
to fade, and the twilight shadows of a 
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isling gently on; — who, when their glasB becomee 
k monitor, though voicelesSj that impresEes unflat- 
ing truths — and they sit dieeagaged in the ball- 
Hn, and hear the whispered word " pauie" from 
ne newly-fledged debutante, vain and ephemeral 
I the insect she resembles ; — happy, we say, are 
■, whose mental resources can make them look 
Irith cheerfulneBs on the valley of years through 
, in all probability, they must pass, in their 
pilgrimage to that bourne allotted to every son and 
lughter of Adam, 

And this Alicia couUl do ; and never was she 
lore happy than when seated by her own fire-side, 
UTonnded by the resources she had not neglected 
I earlier hours — her harp, her pencil, and the 
raceful labours of the needle. With such com- 
uions to a mind capable of appreciating them, 
me cannot hang heavily. 

Why are so many single women, of middle-age, 
■norOEc or mischief-making ? Because, having 
abandoned in youth, as toils, those resources which 
would have proved pleasures when the hey-dey of 



n 
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life W8S psMed, their minds have become a btma 
»otl, and weeds have sprung up where flowew 
might have floniwhed. 

The situation of a married and an unaiBrrirJ 
female, it must be confessed, is ver; QneqiiBl : ik 
former having greatly the advantage in the K»f« 
of earthly happiness : and the world malts lla 
distinction still more unequal than nature at- 
tended it. • 

At thirly-five, the married woman is conaioK 
in the noon of life ; while the single one is laAeJ 
upon atpastee. Again, the wife has less neceaulf 
to depend on intellectual pleasures as reHMUCa 
from the lassitude of ennui. She has d utiee to per- 
form, let her station in life be what it may. IS 
which the single woman cannot turn lo vary tlie 
monotony of ftcr existence. The matron, if slie be 
a mother, will find a sufficient stimulus to keep op 
or revive, in the early instruction which it is one of 
woman's sweetest privileges to give her ofTspril 
rhe knowledge and acconipHshmenls sfal| 
Icamud in her own youth. 
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What pleasure can be higher or more unalloyed 
to the bestower — what sight more endearing to the 
beholder — than a matron, o'er whose brow the 
shadow of Time, like that on the dial, has passed, 
yet left much of the sunny light of life behind, 
leading her daughter to emulate the graces of 
which she herself is so fair a pattern ? Or to 
mark a son, in all the pride of youthful manhood, 
paying back with love, little short of adoration, the 
cares of her whose gentle instructions first lured 
him to seek the wider paths of knowledge, and at 
whose knee his infant prayer was first breathed ? 

Other feelings grow cold^-other memories pass 
away ; but the gentle image of the mother who 
has watched our childhood — her love, her tender- 
ness, her unwearied devotion, will for ever be 
mirrored in the human heart. 

But we must digress no longer from our story. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" I still had hopes — for hope will stay, 
After the sunset of delight : 
So, like the star which ushers day, 

We scarce can think it heralds night 
I hoped that, after all its strife, 

My weary heart at length should rest, 
And, fainting from the waves of life, 
Find harbour in a brother's breast." 

Mtwrt. 

One autumnal evening, Alicia^ who still resided*^ 
Woodlands, endeared to her by so many associa- 
tions, liad just returned from a ramble — an atten- 
dant greyhound, a favourite of her father's, being 
her only companion ; — when a letter, bearing > 
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reign post-mark, was brouglit in by the old butler. 

b j'Cars bad passed, on opening it she recog* 

I the writing at a glance : it was from her 

J unheard-of brother, nritteu, aa tt seemed, on 

1 of eicknees, vhich had proved to be that of 

t informed her of his marriage with a young 
ly, the daughter of EngUsh parents, portionlesB 

I himself, with whom he had become acquainted 

II hiB outward voyage. The lady had been aent to 
I to be educated, to make her fortune by 

krryii^ on her return: hence the opposition to liig 
tait from her friends when she arrived in India. 
Opposition was, however, useless ; tlie lovers were 
determined, and an elopement was the consequence. 
Hisfortunes, produced by this imprudence, quickly 
followed : they struggled hard with a poverty 
which, in the end, broke the young wife's heart ; 
■od tbewidower was left with an infant daughter to 
contend with the waves of the world. 

The letter further Rlatcd that circumstances had 
induced the writer, after this bereaTement, to chance 
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his name, and to remoye to a remote party higfaer 
up the country : hence his non-receipt o^ or re^j 
to, the letters written from England. That in b 
wanderings, chance had introduced him to a gen- 
man of singular and misanthropical habits, who, 
being wealthy, had greatly befriended him. 

After years of exile, the writer continaed 

diat he longed to revisit his native land; and 

came down to the coast, accompanied by the beoe- 

factor already named, through whose generodtj be 

should have been enabled, with his child, to return 

to England ; — that, while waiting for a vessel to 

embark, he was seized with one of those maladies 

incidental to the climate, which left but faint hopes 

of his ever reaching his native country ; — that, in 

the event of his death, his friend had promised to 

take charge of his orphan daughter, and to hare 

her couTeyed safely to England, and placed under 

the care of her father's surviving relatives. 

This letter, which appeared to have been written 
during the intervals of great sufferingi concluded 
by the writer's imploring, if he still lived, the fi>r- 
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giveness of his father, and a strong appeal Co tin- 
heart of his sisLer in favour of her orphan niece. 

To tliis mournful communication a few line.'' 
were appended in another hand, stating that thtt 
writer of the letter had expired, and that Mis* 
\ ernon (such, it seemed, was the cognomen liei' 
father bad assumed) would probably embark in the 
next ship that sailed for England. They bore no 
signature, and appeared to have been written hur- 
riedly, for tliey were blotted, and evidently traced 
with a trembling hand. 

That night Alicia to her usual prayers added u 
thanksgiving to Heaven for the unexpected bles- 
sing yet in store for her, whicli she contemplateil 
in the affection of her newly- disco veicd relative ; 
and the sweetest dreams she had known since girl- 
hood visited her pillow. 

Anxiously did Alicia search the newspapers for 
the expected arrival of the homeward-bound ves- 
sels from India, and make every enquiry likely to 
ufi(>rd her information on the subject nearest U> Wr 
heart. 

TOL. II. L 
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The time was begiuled in Taiioiu prqpantiou 
for the reception of her expected guest A Gtde 
sleeping room, next to her own, was prepared fiir 
the Tonng stranger — a pony trained for her espe- 
cial use — eyerything that affection coold sagged 
or Teaming loTe devise, was thought of; and, 
from the grey-haired hntler down to the groott- 
boT, all was anxiety and expectation. 

At length a letter arriyed from the agent of Ae 
Tcssel, to say that ** the Indus was expected of 
the Downs eTery hour/' and that he was instructed, 
in his despatches from the captain, to inform Wm 
Mowbray that her niece, Miss Yemon^ was ob 
board. To order four post-horses to be put to ber 
travelling carriage, was with Alicia but the woii 
ot a moment ; and she found herself on the roid, 
tk>t speeding to Portsmouth, ere she had hsV 
n?ad the communication of the agent. The com- 
panions of her journey were the venerable but- 
ler already alluded to, and Mrs. Jones, who hsd 
grown steady (she would not admit old) in AUcit's 
service. 
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\ When tliey reached Portsmouth, the Indue had 

; anchored off Spithead, and the old butler, 

lith a proper officer, was deepatchcd to the vessel 

^conduct Miss Vernon on shore. 

I With what a beating heart did Alicia gaze from 

e window of the Quebec Hotel, which overlooked 

B harbour, towards the open sea, in whose distance 

I Indus was rocking ! How many and how 

1 were tlie visions in which her dreaming fancy 

,ulged of the cliild of her lost brother, already 

her bosom by bonds almost as strong' 

e of maternal love ! 

e could not rest in the hotel, bo she sauntererl 

with Mrs, Jones, a little way on the beach ; 

', by the help of a gla^s lent her by an olil 

r, she plainly discovered figures descending 

1 the deck of the ship into a boat waiting bo- 

I the stern. She hurried back to the hotel, 

I paced her room in almost breathless impa* 

Half an hour — an hour elapsed, everv 

d of which might have been counted in th" 

robbings of Alicia's heart, when the door opened 
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and tlie old butler entered, followed by tlie official 
agent. 

" Wliere is she ? " eagerly demanded Alicia, as 
she gasped for breath, and Iter voice became ill 
inarticulate from emotion and ansiety. "WImb 
is she 7 " 

The agent informed her that they had teen U* 
Vernon, who obstinately refused to quit the ti 
unless tiie body of her friend — her " other pap*." 
as she called him^- was brought on shore < 
her, 

" Poor gentleman ! " the man added ; "he "» 
bringing Miss to you, but, l>etng in ill health, dieJ 
on his passage, almost within sight of Engluiii' 
The captain says he was very rich, and has leR 
Miss his sole heir. What are we to do, madam'" 
continued the speaker ; " the body cannot ^ 
brought on shore till the morning, and the votutg 
ludy will not come without it." 

The heart of Alicia was chilled. The child i^ 
her adoption refused to come : it was eridpat lin 
afieclions were buried, and it was more than p"*" 




pblc she would turn from the i 

receive her ; or, what was worse, con- 
■iTe some dislike lo her new-found relative. 
I The version of the story, as told by the old 

Itler, was not very encountging. 
fc " Poor young thing!"' said ihe privileged 
mestic. " To be sure, she knows no better ; 
', when I told her that her aunt, Miee Mowbray, 
f Woodlands, was waiting for her, and had come 
wig way to meet her, she said she did not c 
for all the aunts in the world — she would stay wilh 
her ' other papa ; ' but, " contiimed the old 
man, warmed by the mulled port which AHcia 
had ordered for him, " when I said she muM 
come, she stamped her little foot on the deck, 
worse and more desperate-like than ever you did, 
my dear mistress; — though, to be sure, you were 
uncommon waywardish," added the old man, lay- 
ing his hand affectionately on the arm of his 
anxious listener. " Ah, I remember you at her 
tge — ^just the same eyes and hair ; only she's the 
k of Master Frank — haughty-like and proudish, 
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and 70a were always so condesoending. WcH^ 
God bless her ; I wish we had her safe at Wood- 
lands." The old butler drained his ^ass, and »• 
spectfully withdrew. 

After consulting with the officer, and debstisg 
in her own mind, Alicia gaye full instructions ibr 
bringing the body of her niece's protector od 
shore. 

He was the friend of her lost brother— the tem- 
porary guardian of her niece ; all these consida^ 
ations weighed with Alicia, and she resolved on 
paying every respect to the remains of their de* 
ceased friend. 

Having given proper orders to the agent, at a 
somewhat late hour Alicia retired to rest ; but ere 
she did so she deputed Mrs. Jones, with the M 
butler, to accompany the proper officers on board, 
to conduct Miss Vernon, with the remains of her 
protector, to the hotel. 

That night, on her pillow, as she contemplated 
the occurrences of the past day, Alicia eqw- 
rienced the true desolation of the heart. '' Was 
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there no one to loye her ? — not even the destitute 
child of her deceased brother ? " 

And she felt that the links of love are not 
woven by mere consanguinity. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Hang np the trophies of his ftune 
Within his old ancestral hall -, 
And let the wreath that g^raced his name 

Garland his helmet on the walL 
And lead the ladye of his loye. 

Her grieft to hide in cloister-bower ; 
And bid the holy sisters pro?e 
Their skill to raise the drooping flower." 

Battadt qf tk€ OldeaHmu 

On the following mornings when Alicia desoended 
from her chamber, she learned that the moomfiil 
cavalcade had arrived at the hoteL 

It consi^ed of (besides Miss Vernon and Ali- 
cia's servants) three attached natiye 'attendants— 




Is male and two females — whose laments for their 
"dearmasBa" were truly heart-rending. 

The cajilain of the regsel, and the chief officers, 
ft accompanied the body on §hore, and each seemed 
I to vie with the other in testifying tbetr respect for 
flhe deceased. 

The coffin containing the body was deposited in 

m upper room, until orders should be given by 

ftHisB Mowbray for its interment ; and every de- 

IPcency and decorum was observed that respect aiid 

esteem could pay. 

Alicia entered the room in which her 
breakfast was laid, she found Mrs. Jones already 

I&ere with the youn^ stranger. The heart of 
Alicia sprung to her eyes on beholding the little 
prl, and with feelings that admitted of no control, 
•he snatched the child to her bosom, and welcomed 
Iter vritli all a mother's tenderness. Coldly, and 
almost repulsively, the little girl returned her 
to the momin<r meal. 



loses, and they sat do 
mX single word — a " yes n 



r a" no ma am, 



iS all that Alicia could extract in answer to the 



Aefmttohetm&ot; and findhig all her 
at comwamtkm run, and tbat her praeaoe 
endendj a lesUa iBt apoa die duU, Alida kft 
her to ^ oare of Mis. JoBneM, and retired again to 
her room. 

Ere DOOD, the Ah^ail came to infiirm her mk- 
trHs, chat all her attempts to soothe Miss V ernoB 
were in Tain ; that she had broken from her sor- 
Teilbnoe, and had inriitid on being oondadedto 
the attendants who had aeoompanied the body, sod 
WIS DOW weeping with them in the chamber of 
death. 

Alicia dispatched Mrs. Jones with a meange (o 
her niece, and in half an hour descended again to 
the hreak^ist room. 

On her entering, the child stalled ap from the 
$<>& on which she was sittii^ and demanded in tn 
aufhontaiire roioe, *^ Whj maj I not stay with 
mv other papa f" 

The extreme beautj of the child, and her sintt- 
litude to her deceased brother^ mdfeed the heiit 
of Alicia. She had before scaroelj yentnred to 
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! at her niece ; but now she advanced, and 
olding out her hand, ende&voured by ejery act 
f Madness in her power to conciliate the obdurate 



" What U your name?" said Alicia, affection- 
ately; " come here, and let us have Eome talk 
logetlier." 

The child doggedly approached her; slie re- 
peated the que§tion. 

" My name is Alicia," said the little girl; 
" the prettiest name in the world — so my ' other 
papa' said — and he gave it me, for I was to have 
been named Maria !" 

The heart of Alicia throbbed — (she knew not 
why)^alrao8t to breaking. 

Don't you like the name 1" resumed the little 
girl, more confidently than she had ever yet spoken, 
and looking up into the face of her relative. 

" It IB wtf name also," replied Alicia, " but I 
shall henceforth like it twtter for your sake, dear 
me ;" and she kissed the cheek of the little 
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^ I want to go and see mj 'other p^fia,* ** nidike 
little Alicia, in a half whisper; '' ife let me g»— 
I won't crjy indeed I won't ; only I want to kwk 
at the great black box they have put him into; in 
a narrow berth— don*t yon think so f pnrmied tbe 
speaker, glancing timidly ap to the tauce of Alidt. 

^ Poor child/' said her aunt, the warm tesif 
starting to her eyefr— ^ What alight I to do, Jones f 
added she, taming to address that worthy matrosi 
who was standing in the bow-window of the room. 

Few words of consultation sufficed ; and Alicia, 
niming to the little girl, said — *' If it will afibrd 
you any consolation, I will myself accompany too 
to the chamber where your finend's remains are^ 
come! 

** Now I shall like you/' said the young stranger, 
putting her hand, unasked, into that of her aunt,— 
** since you'll go with me to see my ' other papa.' " 

Preceded by Mrs. Jones, Alicia and her nieoe 
ascended to the chamber where the body lay. The 
blinds were drawn down, the shutters partiaDf 
ckM<d: and the room, though at noon-day, wts 




miy lig1ite<l with wax candles. On a table in 
i middle of the chamber stood the coffin, de- 
mtly covered with a white cloth. The two native 
male attendante were crouching, half asleep and 
tapified with grief, at its foot; the man wae walk- 
g Dp and down the room, murmuring a sort of 

On seeing strangers with their " young missee,"' 
• they termed the little Alicia, the womeu rose from 
tbe crouching posture they had assumed ; the negro 
■tood still ; for a few seconds, the group contem- 
[)laied the scene before ihcm in unbroken silence; 
and that atve which is Inseparable Irom the presence 
of the dead, seemed to be felt by all ! 

" I want to see the black Iwx, Diana," at length 
half whispered the young orphan ; " take away 
this ugly cloth," — and she touched the sheet which 
covered the body. Ere Alicia could forbid it, the 
Indian woman had removed the covering ; and the 
table coffin, with its silver mountings and while 
inscription plate, stood exposed to view. 

Instinctively, and with a feeling for which she 
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could not account, Alicia advanced a step to«arJ» 
the table ; lier eye fell on the inscription plate. 

" Papa is gone to Heaven ! and my 'other papa' 
that's there, will go to him ;" ssud the little girl, ai 
she looked timidly into the etatue-like lace of Alicia- 
" And that'shis name," continued she, as she glanced 
on the coffin. " Oh ! such a pretty name — Fr»- 
derick Dudley — bnt he let me call him, 'Old 
Freddy."* 

" Dudley 1 thou art avenged," murmured Alicii. 
as ebe sank senaeleeB on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



" Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally, those again ; 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint, 
And stamp their image in each other's mint." 

The youthfiil Kate had been kept at school until 
she was far advanced in her teens, and beyond the 
period at which her mother had been emancipated 
from stocks and backboards. 

A fear of the awfully-sounding name of mother, 
and haying her daughter for a rival — ^though al- 
most unacknowledged to her own bosom — had 
acted on the mind of the widow, and induced 
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her to keep little Minetta (as she always called her 
daughter) thus long from home. 

She could now no longer offer the excuse of her 
being spoiled by the indulgences of a child, or 
having her manners contaminated by aasociatiiig 
with servants, before she was of an age to be 
the companion of her mother in the intercoiine 
with society. Of course that mother never thought 
of remaining at home with the object of her soli- 
citude, and thereby doing away with those objec- 
tions ; and so, from the Midsummer holidays, 
after she had passed her seventeenth birthday, 
^* Little Minetta," alias Kate Chesster, returned to 
school no more. 

She was a lovely, gentle girl — ^partaking more 
of her father's quiet and retiring disposition than 
her mother's dash and vivacity ; yet KLate lacked 
not for spirit when occasion required it. 

The widow had refused many offers, and yet the 
good-natured world said she was angling for a 
husband. Captain O'Grady, a handsome-loolmig 
Irish officer, with more assurance in his mannen 
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than a modem fire-office company on their books, 
and about the same amount of capital as a self- 
constitoted joint-stock establishment at their 
bankers, was set down as the lucky man who 
was to share the smiles and assist in taking care of 
the fortune of Uie widow ! 

To be sure, some young ladies of their acquaint- 
ance did whisper that the captain woald hare pre- 
ferred Kate junior to Kate senior ; but this was 
all conjecture, as the son of Mars was both too 
wise and too gallant a man to have let such an 
idea, if he had even entertained it, pass beyond the 
entrenchmenls of bis own bosom. 

The mother of Kate Chesater was still what the 
world calls an extremely fine woman — that is, she 
dressed well, had fine eyes, good teeth, and 
" lighted up splendidly, " as her maid expressed 
it, " with the leetelest dash of rouge in llic world !" 
Such was the mother, and the home to which 
Katherine returned. 

Among the numerous visitors that frequented the 
iw'f parties, and was allowed to act with others 



as her occasional escort to some place of public 
amUBcmeat, wag Edward Robinson, a gentlcmuilt 
youth — for a youth he was, haring onlj jnn 
attained bia twenty-first year. The widow tTMied 
him almost as a boy, and eometimes pelted mil 
sometimes chid him, as her humour semd. K 
she wetit to church, lie carried her prayer-boiki 
if to the theatre, her opera-glass. Was aaj HMr 
culty to be surmounted in the way of obOiiiilg 
places for. some favourite performance, or |n- 
onring tickets for any especial /9fe, the sernMirf 
Edward were sure to be called into reqmate 
And, although Captain O'Grady looked i^oa Ub 
W • child, he had occasionally, though W t^ 
dained to aclinowledge it, rff ntfmri'< t < ^ hui W ^ 

K*ta bad been so little at home dniing htf 
whinl days (ibr the widow genervllj food ^ 
«BO«H IB BMd her lo some quiet and ha^^ 
frMsd** m pan ibe period of the hal&iaofm^lt'^ 

tof ^ 
«f hw awa** 





*en she took up her abode there, Edward en<l 

reelf met ae strange re. 
I The young people were thrown much into each 
Edward brought her food for her 
l-fi§h, and was very marked in his attentions to a 
jbTOurite squirrel. In short, all this ripened into 
■ feeling that KaUs had never before entertained for 
y of Iter girlish friends ; and she began to wonder 
■liy she felt unhappy if Edward did not come at 
« time he promised ; and — but why should we dis- 
plise the fact? — " Little Minetta" was in love. 
One evening, after the opera, to which Edward 
I bad accompanied the widow and her daughter, he 
retamed home with them, as be generally did, to 
supper ; but, instead of his usually cheerful and 
even buoyant spirits, the young man appeared 
g'loomy and dejected, was taciturn, and unlike 
himself. 

The widow good -humou redly rallied him, and 
asked him if he were in love : while Kate more 
gently, vainly endeavoured to draw from him the 
emae of hU dejection. 



to 
aB 
frvovile look 



to Ae 



<< what do 



TooDs: !j«iT, jtookiK Terr meboKkohr, jet bloshii^ 
deepnr « die suae dme. ** I wish I covld." 

"^ Indeed ! ~ replied her modier. « Can jtm 
form DO idea?*" 

^ No, mamnia ; none/' nther hnrriedlT an- 
swered Kate ; and she let the tea-fipoon fidl oat rf 
her saucer on the floor. 

'' Sappodng he should be in loTe,'' punned 
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&e mother — " in love, and the object of his passion 
being his superior in fortune, and perhaps in — but 
lio mind, child, what you arA doing ; this is tfac 
second time you have put sugar into my tea, when 
you know I never drink it." And the speaker 
pushed away her cup. 
^to " Did I, mamma? I am sure I didn't intend 
^Ht." And the confused girl handed a fresh cup Co 
^nier mother, unconscious that she liad lilled it from 
Hethe urn instead of the teapot. The widow smiled, 
but forbore to make any remark on this fresli 
lapfui, and continued — 

"Yes, I am *«re Edward is in love; and I 
think I can give a shrewd guess on the subject. 
Well, it was foolish, as O'Grady said, to make so 
mueh of bim—a poor, simple youth : he was but 
loo likely to fix his aiTections before I was aware. 
Ileigho 1 Wvli, there's nobody to blame but my- 
stlf, after all. But here he comes. Why, child, 
you needn't run away." 

" I must go and feed llie gold-Ssh," said poor 
Kale, as she hastily rose, and, rushing past Edward 
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without speaking on his entrance, flew to her own 
room and bolted the door. 

" He loves mamma, then/' sobbed the girl, ai 
she buried her hce in her hands, through whick 
the tears — the bitterest poor Katherine haderer 
shed — flowed in burning torrents. 

'' It must be herself she meant. Oh ! why did 
I ever come home, or whj didn't I die before I 
had ever seen him ! Mamma — mj own mammt !" 
mentally ejaculated the agonised girl, as for the 
first time that direst pang of the female bosoniy 
jealousy — shot through her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" Tell mc thy tale, and fear not ; if thou hast 
Some secret sorrow garnered in thy breast, 
Perchance mine art can heal it." 

The Sjfbil. 



Meanwhile the widow had wrung from her visitor 
the real cause of his grief. 

He was the only hope of an aged mother, who 
had nothing to look to save her son : to give him 
the education befitting a gentleman — for birth had 
already stamptd Edward Robinson with the attri- 
butes of the character — she had spared all she 
could from a limited income, and deprived herself 
of all the luxuries, and not unfrequently the com- 
forts, of life. A patron of the family, who had 
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always promised to proyide for the young maii|liad 
procured him a situation of considerable tiuit, « 
private secretary to one of the ministerB in dv 
* * * office. While it was the employment suited 
for a gentleman, it unfortunately introduced die 
youth to society and associates, if not above Ids 
rank, yet greatly above his means in life. 

To keep pace with the appearances of others— to 

support some of the follies, though in reali^ none 

of the vices of fashion, Edward had become deepij 

in debt ; and to that most fearful of all crediton— 

the Hebrew money lender. The respectability of 

the situation he filled, the high esteem in which 

he was held by ihe minister — ^made the sons of 

Israel too ready to oblige him; and for a time 

all went on smoothly. But this could not 

always last ; the old story of ^' monies were 

not now so plentiful in the market,'' became the 

theme, and one of the Israelitish brethren grew 

more than pressing for his loan. Vainly did the 

unthinking youth put off the day of repayment t 

little longer, by involving himself still deeper; the 



reditor became imporlunate, and hinted that no- 
ing but the gecurity of the nobleman in whose 
Hifidence he was, would now satisfy him to wait 
lother hour. In this strait what was to be 
Could he suffer himself to be dragged to 
Vison — to forfeit all liis hopes of the future, by 
: certain loss of his situation, which he knew 
last follow such an exposure ? Should he reveal 
I imprudences to his mother, and break het' 
The tempter who beguiled our first parent 
whispered "No" — and pride, that arch fiend of 
man's nature, reiterated the fatal counsel. 

Inward was in the confidence, as we have said, 
of the man in office — had frequently access, not 
only to bis official papers, but to those relating to 
private business; was well acquainted with the 
peculiarities of his signature; — and in an hour 
L'when every sense of honour slept — when he men- 
L tally beheld nothing but duns and creditors, 
waiting to hurl him from his position and proclainj 
his disgrace — the infatuated youth did tliat which 

VOL. II. M 
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emancipated him from tke terrore of i9iai, to place 
him in the power of fiends ! 

For three months he knew that his de&lcatioii 
from rectitude could not be discovered* Cxime 
had rendered him cunning, and given him suffi- 
cient foresight to arrange this breathing time^ and 
he lulled himself in a brief security till the hoar 
drew nigh when all must be discovered. 

Three days were all that now remidned — like 
the plank between the sinking mariner and destrac- 
tion. In vain did the unhappy youth try to silence 
his self-upbraidings — in vain attempt to devise in 
his distracted mind some mode of escape : he had 
no power to think^ and but one resource pre- 
sented itself — Death. 

But the fearful tnith was at length disclosed ; 
by slow degrees the widow had wrung from him 
all : the words came hissingly from his blanched 
lips — and he sat the statue of despair. 

The widow was not quite prepared for so fearfhl 
an avowal. When she sent a note to his lodgings. 



UDlcnowii to Katherine, reqnesting Edward would 
call on her early that morning, she partially guessed 
the truth, namely, that be was in debt ; but slic 
could not liave anticipated the rest. 

Wliat was to be done ? What ought she to do ? 
She considered williin herself for a moment, ami 
her coarse was resolved on; true, it was a bohl. 
perhaps a hazardous one ; but the widow's was not 
a mind to be turned from its purpose, nor one to 
gireup without a struggle an intention long formed. 

After a pause — in which she had risen and looked 
out for a few moments through tlie window — 
(though there was a dimncES in her stglit that pre- 
vented her discerning one object from another) 
reseating herself, she began : — 

" So it is not love, a« 1 prognosticated last night. 
thatistliecauseof this dejection, Edward; it is rather 
a more serioua cause,! fear: but i«il me candidly — 
though al this moment tbe question may seem 
strange, and somewhat out of place — are your 
atrectiuiia eug^ed .' w there any girl who would 
break her heart if this disclosure takes place?" 
H 2 
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^ \oiie, madam,** moomfiillj replied the jooig 
man. ''I hare ncTer spoken on Bach a subjeet: 
beyond mj mother, whose grtj haira I shall hnaf 
down with shame to the graTe, there is no ftmik 
heart "" 

" Minetta and myself are flattered by yoor op- 
nion/* intermpted the widow ; '' but I wont let 
you finish the sentence. Come," continued she, is 
a more serious tone, ^ let us now think of busineH^ 
and devise what is the best to be done : you say it 
is three days till — " 

'' My disgrace will be openly known," antioiptted 
Edward ; " the — ^the — " His voice filtered, and 
he spoke with an evident effi>rt ; '' it is still in the 
hands oi the Jew." 

** And the sum is — ^" 

'^ One thousand pounds,'* answered the youth, 
turning away his face from the gaze of his com- 
panion. 

''There is a way," said the widow musii^ly, 
'' by which you might be rescued from the (pardon 
me) fearful position in which your imprudence has 




teed joa. But the conditions it would impose 
t be such as you would not be wilting 
with ; and yet — " the epeaker hesitated, and 
'S stood in her eyee. 
" Oh, shew it me !" exclaimed the youth ; " point 
t any waythat ehallavert this ruin. I swear — I 
sdge myself — " 

" To comply with every thing I shall require ?" 
term pled the widow. 
" Most solemnly — most sacredly," was the ready 

"Yet pause, young man; you know not the 
mditions ; reflect while yet you can retract— a 
sacrifice majf be required too great — too — " 

"Never!" impatiently burst from the lips 
of Edward; "the sacrifice of life itaelf is now, I 
feel, as nothing when compared with the sense of 
dishonour. Be the conditions what they may, I 
am ready to fulfil them. 

" It is enough — your word is past, I have every 
confident-e in its sincerity ; I will save you '." 

"My preserver! my friend! my benefactress!" 
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rxclaimed Edward, as in deep emotion he sank on 
his knees before the widow, and raised her hand to 
his lips. 

*" If the gratitude of a deroted heart — *' 

The door opened, and Katherine stood before 
ibem : her face pale — her eyes swollen with weqiing. 

Confixsed and hurriedlv Edward rose from his 
(x^iriv^n, and hastily followed the widow, who 
K^'^oiied him into her miniature library, one door 
of which opened from the room where they had 
*-<vr4 fining: they entered; the door closed, and 
fwr KaihcTine sunk almost senseless into the chair 
ht r r.:o:her bad just quined. 

Uow lore the imbappy girl remained thus, 
<he kuc YT r.v^t : — she was aroused from her lethargy 
• y :\c' er.:rar.ce of her mother's waiting woman, 
'k* h.^ v^iUi to inform her tha( " her mistress had 
cv^v.o out in a backner-coach with Mr. Robinson, 
,i:ivi ^*c»ul.i r.v>: return for two hours." Almost 
1:aj^j*v to prv>:raot an interview with her mother, 
jvvr Kate returned to her own room, threw her- 
>c If ou the bed« and fell into an uneasv slimiber. 




dth 
Edward as the bridegroom, haunted her uneasy 
LB i Bud when ehe woke with a cry of terror, 
T mother was leaning over her. Unusual traces 
tf though t— of anxiety — were visible on Mrs. Chess- 
ir*s generally smiling featares ; but she spoke with 
' nay, with a tenderness of voice and 
, that, despite her agonized feelinfrg, and a 
niviction she dared not trust herself to dwell upon, 
;hed the heart of Katherine as she burst into 
lars, and threw herself upon her mother's bosom. 
" Come, Minetta, dry your eyes ; what are you 
Slinking of? I have much to tell you. I've found 
mt part of Edward's secret ; and if he is not very 
taiucli in love, he is certainly engaged to be mar- 
ried." The widow made this communication in a 
cheerful, but by no means flippant tone. " But I 
tee," continued she, " you have no curiosity on the 
subject. Well, it is just as I said, and O'Grady 
waa right ; it is foolish to let a young fellow have 
the run of one's house — to come and go, like h 
lame spaniel. Heigho! well, it can't be helped 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

" When I do an action 
Beseeming praise, it bringg the honest blood 
Into my cheelc, to have it eeho'd thus ;— > 
Beseech ye, sir, be silent." 

Old Play. 



The dinner was over, and Edward and his bene- 
factress were left alone. 

" And now, Edward," said the lady, " as you 
have eaten some dinner to please me, I will attend 
to business to please you. The whole affair is 
settled, and no one was the wiser ;" continued she. 
'' And you are happy, Edward, and will never, I 

trust, forget the fearful lesson of to-day. 

h3 
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" Never, my benefactress ! my preserver T said 
the yoang man, with deep emotion. «* It will be 
the lesson of a life; here is the &tal paper/* con- 
tinued he, ** which, but for you, would have con- 
bigned me to—" 

•* Perish the record for ever," said the widow, as 
she received the document finom the trembling hand 
that held it towards her; and having torn it ia 
pieces, she threw it into the fire. Both watched 
it as it consumed, till the last spark was extin- 
guished, and nothing but mouldering ashes re- 
mained. 

^* And now, mv dearest madam, tell me the con- 
ilidons I am to fulfiL I trust they are something 
ihit shall test the sincerity of my gratitude. Name 
:hcm — I am ready to requite your generosity, 
thcMac"^ i* ^ ^^ niv heart's blood." 

** I shall iKX draw quite so deeply on your heart, 
Kov:&rd. as to touch its crimson tide; I merely 
.\sk its atTcvhons. You have no objection to — be- 
iv::x* a kusband .**' added the fiur speaker, with a 
u«C7^' <c bestatioQ. 
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' Madam I" said her auditor, in a voice so full 

t anguish that it thrilled to the very core of iJie 

w's heart. 

' Nay, I see you are somenhat surprised, EU- 

iriV' she continued, gently ; " but for this I was 

repared : il is unfeminiue I confess, but under die 

rcumstancea of this morning — I — I could not give 

I time to reflect, to hesitate; your destiny is m 

jf keeping — your word is passed ; yet, if it is iu- 

mpatible with your feelings to accept the hand 

wtiich I shall offer you, I nill release you from a 

romise, the blind fulfilment of which would only 

■kod to misery and " 

" Never !" exclaimed Edward, with vehemence ; 
" never shall that promise be broken: my re- 
spect — my esteem — my gratitude — the devotion of 
my whole life, shall be youre ; and if," added the 
youtli, modestly — " if my heart has dreumed of 
one, whose gentleness awoke a more tender feeling 
than frietidshi]), it was but a dream, and shall 
charm no more." 
Tlie feelings of the speaker gave w^, and he hid 
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ID. C^juiii X le ycwffihig? &i ke dream, or wis it 
znitrifi 'ha yiuihniL KadieriBe vko sank ahnoet 

-^ T ja w*jI auc obhecL to tke kaad I o&r toq ?'* 
suii in* ^rjiuw. a* sbis^praBBd ker daaghter*s in thai 
:r £x¥Tri ; - and wkea Kafie kas recoTeied from 
lft^r hsamasumsoL^ sm^ tame aad cmbraoe ker ib^ 
miiaoiis r.^vaL Pmt Kale (I skaD call joa Mi- 
it^na m *jjii^7er\ I JU ixi fat joa all the time 
I kfoc T^n. wvcb^s ia bt iitde boadoir there; 
riir rxe Trnt* w^ aoc tkxoan awaj', since joa find 
ii :iije Lsitfi&s&sBC oc dw diaaiay tkat too have not 
;-L^B ic sZj a BHcacr as to« dioogbt joa had. " 

Tfar? ud eBia«aee» wot Kate^s only reply. 

^Bsil keard OGfad/s knock, so I shall leave 
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you both lo find your way into the drawing-rooni 
when it pleases you ; though, from the gpecimen 1 
had at breakfast, I shall not depute Kate to make 
lea this evening." 

So saying, the widow quitted the room, and 
hastened to receive the captain. She told him all 
Ae circumstances of the evening, as far as it i 
needful they should be known, without touching on 
jl^ie chief incident. 

This done, she presented the enamoured IrisU- 
DBH with a small morocco case, containing — 
BiKit fier miniature, but what she as9ure<l him was 
Bfiir more valuable — bank-notes to the amount of 
I five hundred pounds; good-hum oredly informing 
the anxious suitor, she never intended to marry 
i igain ; and that if he really wished to become a 
I Benedict, he must seek eUewliere for a Mistress 
|,0'Orady. 

The gallant captain received this intelligence 
r with as much fortitude as could be expected ; 
I and doubtless the morocco case — or, more pro- 
I pcrly speaking, its contents — contributed in no 
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snudl degree to heal the wounds inflicted by 
Capid. 

Within an hour, the young lovera had joined the 
tea-table ; and there did not exist thai evening in 
the mo6t brilliant societj, a happier group than 
the one which circled round the widow's fire-side. 

The past was forgotten ; and, as far as it coold 
be, atoned for. Time proved the sincerity of all 
parties ; and Mrs. Chesster felt that the widow is 
**' honoured, who is a widow indeed." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Vicissitude wheels round the motley crowd — 
The rich grow poor, the poor become purse-proud." 

Cowptr, 

While these events had been taking place^ (we 
most now retrograde a little in our story) the for- 
tunes of the Sidneys had again changed. Com- 
petence had long been theirs. The clerk, who 
had absconded with the cash from the banking- 
house, and brought on the immediate ruin of the 
firm, had at length been traced in America, 
where he was living in credit and splendour on 
the property of his employers, under an assumed 
name. 
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Too h&ppT to escape the exposure and p 

ment which justly awaited bis cnme, he gladly pur> 

chased secrecv bv surrendenng his stolen wealth. 

Without entering iuto details, it b sufficient for 
our historv to ray, that by these means the eitale 
of Argent, Oir, and Sidney, paid twenty ahillingi 
in the pound. In right of her father, who bad 
been a creditor, EUen received sufficient to render 
her independent of mental labour. Ere many jem 
had pasBed, the death of one, whose frieadi 
ever been aflectionately cherished by the t 
placed thein once more in affluence. 

ElphiaBtone, from whom they had not heard ftr 
two yeare, bad died a bachelor, bequeathing the 
whole of his property to Ellen and her son. Be 
bad boen successful in the situation he filled ; had 
gained wealth and esteem in the colony, bui sunk 
a martyr to a climate ever (atal to an English con* 
etitution. 

Over his memory, and this last proof of his dia- 
interested friendship, Ellen Sidney shed manj 
tears; but there mingled no feeling with her J 
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lat could have brought a paug to the breast of the 
mt jealous husband. The human heart has 

Bipalsea which the wisest cannot destroy, nor 
best annihilate ; but the >mU has always 

tower to restrain those feelings ere they turn to 

I The French philosopher, who asserted that it was 
r power to avoid loving," said what waa 
rong, — and sought to establish a principle which 
rould have struck at the root of every virtue. It 
I impossiblt; for one human being to avoid being 
with another; but love rushes not all at 
I into the heart ; and where it is criminal, 
i band must first tear down, and that wil> 
igly, every check which virtue opposes to the 

In her early neddcd life, Ellen had trifled witli 
her own feelings dangerously. There exists in the 
female mind a passiou to be loved, and an un- 
bounded desire to lavish it again ; and this feeUng 
cannot, in tliose whose natures are the finest strung, 
remain dormaut ; it most rush on : and be it 
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cbildi parent, sister or firiend, the more the 6d- 
ing 19 pent up in one channel, the more Tioleidj 
will it burst forth in another. 

This distinctiye character of the two nexes u eri* 
dent even in childhood. The boj longs finr a top 
to whip, a hoop to bowl, or a wooden steed to be- 
stride ; the girl for a doll to address in terms of 
endearment, and to clasp to her little bosom with 
tenderness and love. The same feeling contimei 
to ripen with ripening womanhood. The love of 
woman is a holy passion, pure in its elements, 
angelic in its impulses ; and when perrerted, the 
evil proceeds not from its own character, bat from 
the influence of relations, which turn its quick emo- 
tions to crime or to despair. 

But how slicjchtlv do our own or others' sub- 
picions of constancy affect the heart that leaQj 
loves. Ellen smiled as she looked back upon the 
former alarms — at her doubts of herself, and the 
feelings which had began to rise rebel to her duty: 
her affection for her husband was now perfect and 
unbroken ; love for him was self-love : and as soon 
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would the child turn its affection from its natural 
parents to a stranger, as would Ellen Sidney's 
heart have been estranged from him whom it was 
her duty to cling to. 

The first act of independence on the part of the 
Sidneys, was to seek a reconciliation with Mrs. 
Chesster ; it was soon accomplished, and the two 
school-mates again met in the embrace of friend- 
ship. Both wept, but Kate the most, for she ac- 
cused herself— as in truth she had bcen^as the first 
cause of the family division; but all was for- 
gotten and forgiven, and again the families were 
united. 

Fortune smiled upon Ellen; friends (but she 
knew them norc) flocked around her hearth ; 
flattered and caressed moreover as an authoress, 
the homage she received might have minis- 
tered bountifully to tlic vainest of her sex; but 
Ellen had seen enough of life to know the value to 
attach to this tinsel feeling, with which the obse- 
quious lackey out their hearts ; and quiet as she 
seemed, under her placid brow, there lurked the 
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consciousness of that intelligence, which saw 
clearly through the flimsy veil which, in bff 
earlier years, Qoncealed from her the knowledge 
of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" ArriTed at last 
Unto the wished haven." 

Shakuptart. 

" My withered heart b as a fountain seal'd 
From er'ry passion that assails it now ; 
The wounds that rankled in it, all are healed, 
And calmness settles on my joyless brow ; 
But nerer can it know through life again, 
The hopes and fears that wait on love's sweet pain." 

It was a genial evening in the early springs aH 
Alicia Mowbray and her niece, ivho had now 
glided from a graceful and lovely girl into the first 
blush of womanhody lingered in the little church- 
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yard ^ipertainmg to Woodlands. Tbere wu s 
strong resemblance betveen the two : tbe elder m 
pale, and the lines of mid-age on ber countouKl 
were deepened by the cares and aorrowf (At 
keoieet when resulting from our own act) which 
had been her companions for nearly twenty yean; 
but still the outline of tbe face was beautifiil: 
grey hairs — tbe premature type* of grief lalher 
than of age — now mingled with ber once gtov; 
rii^lela; her fine dark eyes had lost their sparkliif 
hrtghtness, but they possessed a peneivenesa wbicb 
seemed to be in strange keeping with her hai^htilT 
chiselled features, and tbe majestic step and ca^ 
riage which she bore. 

Alicia Mowbray was a wreck — not of time, but 
of sorrow. Her companion was of the same siytf 
of beauQ', bat less haughty, and more passionab^ 
The East, in which she was bom, bad tinged ber 
character with a fervour which our fair, but colder, 
countrywomen rarely possess. The expression of 
her countenance wanted that modelled pride whicb 
is here so studiously cultivated — but : 
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every thought with the beauty of the mind itself. 
They walked together with arm fondly linked in 
arm along the green pathway of the village church- 
yard. 

^' I have chosen this spot^ my Alicia," said the 
elder lady, " to tell you, as I have often promised, 
the history of my past life." 

** We will sit here, dear aunt/' replied the affec- 
tionate girl ; " but indeed I do not like you to re- 
main out so late: the dews will be soon falling, 
and your cough will be worse. Come, we will look 
at kis grave, and go home. Ah ! how beautifully 
the violets I planted have sprung up !" 

The speaker advanced towards a handsome monu- 
ment, such as are seen in our modem cemeteries. It 
was surrounded by an iron railing, and a border of 
the earliest spring flowers was blooming within it. 

The young girl plucked a few yiolets, and kiss- 
ing them with reverence, placed them in her 
bosom. 

'^ Alicia," said her aunt, ^^ I am not destined to 
be with you long ; promise me this evening, the last 



wt ZBST erer Tst this spot togedier, tbat I sbD 
K AAi ^ abe suae nnosoleinii with — Dudlxt I 
T.-« ix^ ssTprised: kt as go home, and I will 
^tTi UK KTSttrr : h«i — joa promise T* 

- Mxc jQieHUT. dear aonty'* said the girl, asher 
ilifc vidi tears, and she raised the attenuated 

Lzii cc %'irli Movbraj to her lips. *^I do pro- 



~ C*:c:i£, ihff.,** said AHcia, leaning on the ann 
cc iff «cij*r>jQ. *• I will weaiy you no longer— 
:>-:iitr^: c^ulI be deToced to moamful reminis- 
^*cces ; x>-CK»rrow roa most wear your brightest 
fziilif t.-" we^Axze oar risitor. How strange ! thai 
tl-f >:e X SIT playmate Ellen should be " 

T^ K2«h asd the smile on the cheek of ha 
yxi^mssyz wiH supply the explanation to the 



Tbf fxk»«izig spring the younger Alicia van* 
c:rec ^loce in the same churchyard. She lingered 
rvcor the monument — but its tablet now bore an 
ivided c^me : underneath the inscription of— 
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" THIS MONUMENT 
WAS ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 

GENERAL DUDLEY, 

(who died at sea, on his passage from INDIA), 
BY HIS ADOPTED DAUGHTER — " 

appeared these words in fresher letters :— 

''also, in memory of 
ALICIA MOWBRAY, 

OF WOODLANDS, SPINSTER, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE MAY, 18 — 

AGED 47." 

Here we miist drop the curtain, and dose our 
tale. 

But lest our younger readers should think 
these scenes from life end too gloomily, we will 
gently whisper, that when the period of mournin*; 
was ended for her aunt, tlie bells of the villa<j:f 
church of Woodlands rang one morning a merry 

VOL. II. s 
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pcAl^Mthe jonthfiil Alida w«8 kd forth, the Undi- 
ing bride of yoang Sidn^. 

Xor were thej the oiilj ooaple whom HymeB 
thsl daj united. Kate CheaBter, who, daring the 
sweet dajB of oovitship, had becwne the botom 
friend oi her fatnre oonsiBy at the tame time gafe 
her hand to Edward ; and the two friends knek 
together at the ahar to plight the indiaaolnbk tow. 

Ellen and her husband came in the sommer sea- 
son to reside near WoodlandSywhidi their daoghter- 
in-law woold not qoit, and Mrs. Chessto* often 
joined the happr par^r assembled there. And tbe^ 
wm all happy ; the elder in looking back from the 
haren of repose they had now reached, on the 
storms that had passed ; — and the younger, in 
costemplating the prospect before than, made 
bright by the smiles of Love and Friendship. 
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** Had I the choice of flnblonary good. 

What could I wish that I possets not here ? 

Healthy leLBare, means t' improTe it,— 

Friendship, peace.'^ 

Cowper. 
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CHAPTER I. 



** Her marriage had been one of love — that ia to say, on 
her part the ordinary love of girls, who love not through 
actual and natural feeling so much as from a forced pre- 
disposition." 

Paul Clifford. 



Helen Grenviiie had been a widow two years : 
she maiTied early, became a young mother, and 
was now left, at the age of five-and-twenty, with a 
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good fortune and an only child. She was a bean- 
dfiil woman, had made an exemplary wife, and 
was the most affectionate of parents. 

The husband of Helen was a merchant — a maD 
of plain understanding and ordinary yiews. This 
character and temper of mind he had in some de> 
gree communicated to his yoong partner ; but she 
was unostentatious, equal tempered, and domestic ; 
she had early assumed the manners of a matrtm, 
and wore them pleasingly and well. 

Never was there (so said all the world) such a 
happy couple as Jonathan Grenville, of the City 
of London, merchant, and Helen, his wife. Bat 
wa> it so ? — was the wise world right ? It was— 
and yet wrong, too. 

The merchant was rendered as happy as any 
w'lte could have made him, and she had reconciled 
lu r>elf to her lot, rarely asking herself if her con- 
tliiion in life was one really suited to her frame of 
iniiui, or one which blunted the aspirations which 
wen? natural to it. 

The worthy merchant died, leaving his wife a 
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wealthy widow ; and when, at the expiration of 
two years, she discarded all the outward and 
visible signs of widowhood, the demeanour and 
dress of Mrs. Grenville, though she was both a 
young and lovely woman, was matron-like and 
retiring. She had a neat establishment, a plain 
but handsome carriage, and a pair of neatly- 
trimmed bays. 

She ' drove whither she pleased, visited her 
friends, and subscribed to numerous charitable 
institutions. 

She gave parties, too — chiefly feminine, yet now 
and then with a sprinkling of the other sex. She 
engaged a young lady, reversed in fortune, to be a 
sort of companion, and put on her smartest cap 
when her attorney called. 

The man of law had a wealthy client — but, un- 
fortunately, he had also a wife ; the consequence 
was, that his eyes were blinded to everything but 
the proper casualties of his profession : the widow 
soon discovered this, and took less pains with her 
dress when Mr. Smoothall called. 
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Tl^e cjeT^grman of the pftruh, wlio conca?ed it 
:> be his dutr sometimes to Tisit the handsome 
ckOc?uer, wa$ an austere man of a phlegmatic 
dkpoeitiioii. ^he had a coasin in the n&eSf but he 
wits' a confirmed gamester. Two young men, 
fncSrtls of a friend, sometimes looked in ; but die 
uGie stutiered, and the other was minus an eye , 
a£\i : lie o&lj male who paid her anything like 
as»':duou5 co'drt, was older by two years than the 
uusbaiid she had lost ! 

Wliai was the widow to do ? All the tender 
>yiD;.<dahies of a heart, warm and glowing, were 
wastizi^ themselves without an object to beam ap(» 
u:;d brighten — all withering in this way ; aod 
Helen GrenTille had made in her own heart a 
TOW against widowhood ! 

Ilcr child, too, her little Alfred, was teazing 
htr every day for a jacket and trousers. Like other 
b.»y>, he would soon shoot up a great tall fellow, 
i.i<: like the youths whom it seemed but the 
oibf r day she used to flirt and fall in love with. It 
was *' quite dreadful," to use her own words ; and 
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[• tbe widow contemplated the picture in her mind's 
I eye till it haunted her " sleeping thoughts and 
I Waking dreams." 

" Oh, ye gentlemen of England, who live at 

t bome at ease," why did none of you visit No. 5, 

- Square ? Had you no excuse for a morning 

B^eall after a party, or a Scotch relationship indefi- 

liiitely or infinitely removed 7 — a subscriptiou for 

"the suffering Irish," or " the destitute Poles?" 

■Anything would have done just to increase her 

Oircle of acquaintance, that she might have one or 

least, to choose from ; but, in fact, the 

I widow's Tery fascination and advanti^es of fortune 

Kkept men at a distance. This may seem strange to 

tbe uninitiated, but it is nevertheless true. Many 

D do not like to pay any marked attention to one 

when the attention is sure to be observed by oihera ; 

ad matrimony, like a knight at the head of a 

lily tree, standing fixed and formal as the ulte- 

Vivior point of all. 

No unmarried man could address himself long 
Euch a person without feeling that h« was set 
n3 
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w k is^ji* I and dbere are minj men wiio 
i^Tf i^ iissacore dklike to tiiis. 

Si^i» ct KT»^ where men are not iiapriiid]ded, 
3ii:«; cccif cTUBftlh-, and, lioweFer great ma^ be 
riif rr^« i^ '^^j thae is no nee more easilj 



i: rH:;zj>^ a person noc onlj heedlesB of bdng 
.vc:^L^in:^<::d 4 saisz?, b«t afao a mercenary one, to 
i*T >je;w :o Use widow Grenrille. 

Ycc Hd^ GfCBTiJe often fiisdnated bj her 
:if!L^ iz.i zersoAal snractions alone. She wis 
. -r^>. w::rr, &ad accomplished ; had a good heut, 
izc. vbec :: ww^ld allow her, a good head — at all 
c T;£.:<^ i: wft$ a Terr dassicalhr-fihaped one. 

Her fTe^ we^ btack and sparkling, her lipe like 
.-: rL. jk:>i ^ uwth so pearir white and r^nlar that 
L^r J 4iir*i an expression to her smile ; moreover, 
>1^ had sr/iill and exqiusitehr-fonned hands, the 
;-.rJ^ lips of whose taper fingers might shame all 
:>.f i:==jijHd:i:ed beaaties of the East, and a voioe 
:l:c uivxsit ma>ical in the worid. 

The youDg ladT-companioa, whom she had se- 
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lectedy was a mild, gentle girl, the orphan daughter 
of a physician who had expired suddenly, leaving his 
child wholly unprovided for, in the prime of life, 
just when entering upon a practice that would have 
made his fortune in a few years. Like too many 
of his profession, he had lived up to the full extent 
of his income, had given his daughter a brilliant 
education, reared her in the lap of luxury — it may 
be extravagance — and died. 

Frances Saville had known Helen some years 
prior to the doctor's death, and she now found, 
despite of her dependent situation, her new home 
a pleasant one. 

She drove out with the widow, went with her 
into society, where her own attractions and charac- 
ter never failed to procure her homage and 
respect. 

It so happened that one evening, at a large 
party, a young man of prepossc-^sing appearance 
was presented to Frances, and paid her consider- 
able attention during her stay. The widow also 
had shared a portion of his society ; but it was 
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doubtful whether he cultiTated her acquamtance on 
her own account, or on that of her friend. Be that 
as it may, both were evidentlj weU pleased with bit 
manners. He had created a fayoarable impressioii 
with both ; and, without a spark of jealousy, ere 
the two ladies retired to rest they ** stole a few 
hours from the night" to talk of him ; in fiust (bat 
we will not betray their de&lcations to the god 
of slumber), morning had dawned before they grew 
wearv of their theme. 

The subject of their discussion was to call on the 
following (that is to say, on that) day. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

** Change fear and niceness, 

The handmaids of all women (or more truly 

Woman its pretty self), into a waggish courage. 

Ready in g^ibes, quick-answered, saucy, and 

As querulous as a weasel." 

Cymbeline. 

And this young gentleman with the '^ prepossess- 
ing appearance/' did call. It is odd, bat when 
one expects a visitor with curiosity or with eager- 
ness, there is always something in one's manner 
to betray it. 

The two ladies were most flatteringly polite to 
their new acquaintance, and Charles Wilton was 
not a little confused thereat. 
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Frances blushed deeply, and tlie widow eeemed 
Buddenly seized with the gill of tonics, for Ae 
talked incesgantly. . 

Wilton conversed on general topics — the llie- 
atre, the opera, music, and the fine weather, ll 
was evident, however, that the visitor was not 
quite at his ease, and that bis eyes wandered 
oftener ton-ards Frances than the widow. 

Helen saw this : she was not poaitivel; aagrj, 
but approaching a d^ee towards it. Franctf 
Saville was a pretty girl — veiy pretty ; her jonior 
by three years. It was natural enough that she 
should lia?e an admirer, and wherefore shoalil the 
feel annoyed at that? But, truth to say, it was 
not because poor Frances had an admirer thai iIm 
widow was annoyed, but because she herself WM 
without one. She looked upon her visitor and 
inwardly sighed. He was handsome and "eotaalj 
to look upon," and his manners were «tgagtn^, 
and those of a gentleman. He seemed a person 
exactly suited to her ; lie had dark hair like her 
own, black expressive eyee like hers, and, Md 
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ment the fancied bond of union, knew a family 
intimately to whom she also was intimately 
known. It was a sad pity that Frances was in 
the way ; but, as things were, why there was no 
help for it. Thus mentally argued Mrs. Grenville. 
Her first resolution was good : it was to forget 
the little disappointment, and assist her proteg^, 
and for herself ^^ look a-head," to use a nautical 
phrase; but, unfortimately for this generous re- 
solve, her eyes too often looked towards Charles 
Wilton. She became pleased with him more and 
more, even though she strove not to like him. 
<<We may help loving,'' again mentally 8olilo« 
quized the widow, ^' but we cannot help liking." 
Moreover, she was not quite sure that Charles was 
more struck with Frances than with herself; and 
it was at least worth while to ascertain that point 
before abandoning the field. 

Charles Wilton, the object of all these mental 
discussions, was the son of an untitled judge, who 
had died, leaving an excellent reputation, twelve 
thousand pounds, and six children behind him. 
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The eideal — the geuUeman we hare introdaced W 
our readers — had been educated for the bar, and 
had recently been called to iL He hs4 got a fe« 
brie^ and managed them to the eatUfaction of hia 
clients. Bv his iniimatea he was known to pos- 
sess considerable talent, but by his brethren of 
the M'ig and gown he was comparatively lut- 

H'la fiuher'g memory procured him respect, hot 
it required something more to procure him pimc- 
tice. Charles Wilton was not a monied msn- 
Now the widow Grenville was rich; snd more- 
over had a lieart brimiul of love, ready to b* 
poured out on him or any body else. Why then 
was he so blind, this said young barriater? Why 
did he turn hid dark eipressive eyes so often os 
Frances? Why did he bring a smile of trainol 
■greeahleness over his face when the widow ad- 
dressed him, and a look of brighlenicg joy when 
spoken to by the other lady 7 Yet so it was. 

Helen Grenville was generous hearted, bat then 



—she 



was a woman. 
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Frances seemed BOmehow to have forgotten her- 
self and lier position in the widow's family. She 
was less attentive to make herself agreoable to her ; 
—forgot several times to smile at the repartees 
of her pati-oness, aa in duty bound to do; and 
even allowed herself to be spoken to twice with- 
out answering. " Well, really, now ! " thought 
ihc widow, " there w something not exactly right 
in this." 

The visitor rose at length to depart: but before 

taking leave, managed to obtain an indirect per- 

to call again. He made his adieux to 

Frances gravely — almost coldly, but shook hands 

with the widow with a smile. 

" Well, Fanny, love, what do you think of this 
Mr. Wilton?" enquired the patroness, playfully 
tapping the now somewhat pale cheek of Frances 
'fiaville, as they sat that evening together. 
I " Think ! oh, I think him a very agreeable per- 
MU," answered the questioned quietly. 

'* I don't doubt it, child," replied the fair ques- 
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IT ::aaa5 teteuaied m its oo- 



;dis wiLsm-^ Inofcing down at 
«-ih. & somevitat moamfiil wny 

I in. nc AT ioL I Sidd him,*' re^nded 

; and with a 



m • 

:ic 'MssuiL^ Tixi kzK>Wy Fanoj; 
:2:«c jcnek. I dsja't dulihe him 



' - ^"»* ?-» ;•- »iL^ ic x,^ nsspooJed the joniig 
.u" A— rr-i^-w T:ni l iicii* air of pique. 

- :?..^**». T-t^ luw. 3tT dear, we most aot be 
• ru.?- ' -*."^ ~'tt IT- pmiir a^r%. SO praj let us 
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tinued Mrs. Orenville, half aloud and half in 
soliloquy. 

" Yes, rather so," answered Fanny, musingly. 

^' And a great friend of Colonel Morton's fa- 
mily," continued the widow. ^^ We shall, in all 
probability, see him there on Thursday evening." 

Frances Saville opened her work-box and said 
nothing. 

" One more interview, and I have done," 
thought the widow. '^ Let me be but first con- 
vinced that he gives Fanny the preference, and I 
will do ever3rthing in my power to accelerate the 
match. But if I find — and he did look rather 
strangely towards me several times — if I find he 
loves me, or wishes to love me, then Fanny must 
share the fortunes of ^^ love and war." Thus in- 
wardly resolving, the fair widow began to net a 
purse. 

Wilton — we know not why— called again on the 
following day, and then Helen reconnoitred the state 
of things. The young man was formally polite to 
Frances, but laughed and talked gaily with the 
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widow. He appeared restrained — naj, almost 
cold with the one, but perfectly free and at his ease 
with the other. 

The widow was in high spirits — ^poor Frances 
was wretched. 

During the CTeoing after his departore, Fna- 
ces had to do what is the most irksome of all 
thincjrs to a mind of any feeling — assome a mask rf 
cheerfulness to hide an aching heart. 

Her patroness was now almost convinced that 
fAe was really the object of Wilton's snit ; and she 
looked forward to their meeting at Colonel Mo^ 
ton's on the following eyening with feelings of most 
unqualified delight. 

The evening arrived, and Helen GrenviUe 
arrayed herself for the occasion — and certainlj 
looked a lovely woman. Diamonds sparkled in 
her dark and braided hair ; her splendid figure 
was set off to the best advantage ; and her light- 
ness of heart added beauty and bloom to her 
i\»untonance. 

Frances Saville was simply — nay, eyen plainly 
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dressed. She looked pale, and, beside ber com- 
panion — redolent with health and gaiety — appeared 
to an evident dieadvantage. Her beauty, at any 
Ume, was tame to that of Helen'i) ; but now it 
seemed quite cast into the shade. 

The party was a largo and feshionable one. 
Helen was universally admired, and on all sides 
received the admiration usually paid to beauty. 
Wilton saw her before he had recognised Frances : 
their eyes met, and he was drawn to the widow's 
side. They danced together — there were smiles 
on both their faces ; and both seemed very happy. 

The quadrille ended, Wilton joined Frances ; 
ebe received him with restraint and that petulant 
coldness which depression of heart will produce. 
He continued bis attentions for some time, but 
eventually \e(i her with an air of mortificaliou and 
chagrin. He was soon ^ain by the widow's side, 
and maintained with her bis former good spirits. 
With them the gny hours pwsed fleetly away ; but 
it was a re<liou$ evening to poor Frances, and she 
was glad when she heard tlie carriage aunounced. 
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The two ladies entered it and drove lioiDe: 
Helen talked all the way; her oompanioa was 
silent — but when they alighted, the widow was 
shocked to peic^ye that Frances was in tears. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'' Bat when she raised her heavy head. 
Some proffered help of kindness to partake. 
Those feeble eyes a lang^d lustre shed, 
And her sad smile of thankfulness would wake 
Grief, even in callous hearts, for that sweet sufferer's 
sake." 

Southey (A Tale qf Paraguay). 

The following morning, Frances was seriously 
indisposed. She concealed it, however, from very- 
shame, and Helen did not, or would not, perceive 
it. It was a bitter meeting between the two friends, 
although, to outward seeming, a kind one. They 
both knew that Charles Wilton would call that 
day. And he did call. Frances wished not to 
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Love is a strange thing : everybody laughs at 
it — ^the Tcry poets rail at it — and yet theif must 
have hearts of stone, not to be ruffled when ther 
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discover, or imagine that they discover, its offering? 
have been despised. Charles Wilton, in spite of a 
generous and kindly nature — in spile of a chival- 
rous and exalted soul — felt genuine pleasure in per- 
ceiving Frances's unhappiness. 

" Why moralize on this ? " Love, when repaid 
— when repaid with passion's ardour — will com- 
mand the life — the whole soul of its willing tribu- 
tary : he will surrender hope, fortune, fame ; he 
will abandon the dearest interests of amhition and 
pride ; in fact, he will give up everything to the 
being by whom he is, or believes himself lo be, be- 
loved. No sacrifice ia too great — no di'inand t/ien 
is exorbitant — the smallest concession of offection l'^ 
magnified into a virtue — and the whole soul, like 
prisoned passion, tongs to escape from the tram- 
mels of its own dignity, to fall prostrate, to " wor- 
ship and adore." But the moment that injury, that 
rejection, that the diplomacy of afiection appears, 
the mind falls hack upon itself, and curdles inti> 
Heltishncs>^. Itwas so with Wilton ; and we should 
aithful chroniclers if we did not add, that 
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t entirely unknown to him — in a few days faence she 
■■tnight be forgotten. The widow, like a very 
I Amazon, had stormed the citadel, and Frances had 
■Itardly possessed it long enough to make her ab- 
I sence regretted. 

Days passed thus. Helen was pleased with 
I Wilton's attentions, and he was equally so with the 
[manner in which they were received. 

Frances was lost sight of hy both. Wilton 
■ithonght her a cold, forbidding girl — Helen did no) 
I' think about her at all. 

One day, when the widow was from home. 
Wiltou happened to call, and being shewn into tlie 
drawing-room, found Frances there alone. Thev 
had not so met for some time, and there was a 
slight embarrassment on the part of each. The 
lady blushed ; and, behig conscious she did so, 
blushed " deeper and deeper still " at finding her 
blushes were observed. 

Wilton was puzzled and confused : he accused 
himself — be could not tell why — with not having 
used her well. His gay spirits, when in tiic 
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' Oh, yes — very true ; that do« make a differ- 

e ; but to one accustomed — hem ! — that is, 

accustomed to public speak no ; I mean 

I Why didn't I see you at the Opera on Saturday ?" 

" Simply, I suppose, because I was not there," 
I' answered Frances. 

" Grisi sung bewitch ingly." 

An assenting bow was the only answer the 
speaker received. A pause ensued. 

' I wish I couM get out of this like a genile- 

n," cogitated Wilton. 

' How very distresaing this is ! " thought 
Frances. 

" I leave town in a few days," said Wilton, 
" for the Oxford circuit." 

His auditor gave a look of interest. " Indeed," 
replied she, abruptly ; " I had no idea that you 
would leave town until September. I remember, a 
few weeks ago, you said you might still be four 
months in town ; the week before last you said you 
should not be out of London smoke until autumn ; 
and, last Wednesday aftemooti, you SM d - " 
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The speaker paused suddenly, and bloflhed to 
ber very temples. 

Wilton's astonished, yet interested and giati* 
fied look, shewed her that she was unwarily betray- 
ing what she wished to conceal. Frances wobU 
have given a great deal of — ^hope (for she was rich 
in nothing else), to have those fatal words — thit 
chronological statement recalled ; but, of ooane, 
that was out of the question now. She had made 
matters worse too by pausing — ^by stopping short 
when she ought to have covered ber blunder by 
some dexterous turn in the conversation. Bat 
poor Frances had not her whole wits about her. 

'' This is the girl I fimded was heartless and 
indifferent," thought Wilton : "I would fain know 
more of this. " " I have only lately resolved 
upon going that circuit," said he, " having, since 
the period you mention, received a few important 
briefs. I hope, however, to be back again in 
town l>cfore my departure for Devonshire in the 
autumn. " 

Frances did not know what to reply to this. 
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0be wished to change the subject, but she had not 

n to attempt it ; she was therefore silent — 

I seemingly foolish alternative — a common re- 

rproacb even against our fair counlrj'women; but, 

r all that, a peifect bulwark of power to those 

^who know how to use it> 

Frances was the person really at fault ; yet 
IFillon was the person who looked most silly : he 
»de a desperate effort, however, and changed the 
sonversation to the subjects of poetry, music, and 
the arts ; gardening, timber-planting, and a rural 
life ; birds, bees, and geraniums ; with a rapidity 
which gave his hearer confidence. She saw 
the effort he was making to melt the ice which 
Bcemed to obstruct their communion ; she even 
laughed at the absurd medley he treated of : good 
humour — cheerfulness — even kindliness of heart 
wa» beginning to flow between them. Frances's 
beautiful features became animated. Wilton 
gazed with a kind of intoxicatloii of feeling, for 
which he could not account, and did not pause to 
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Just then the wheels of a carriage stopped under 
the window, and the next moment — ^rap ! rap ! rap ! 
rap ! rap ! went the knocker. 

The widow had returned ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Women are always in extremes— they are evor better or 
worse than men." 

French proverb. 



On entering the drawing-room, Mrs. Oreuville did 
not know if she should laugh or cry. 

She saw Frances's confusion, as well as that of 
her companion ; and although ignorant of what had 
taken place, with the intuitive discernment of a 
woman she guessed that a state of things existed 
adverse to the feelings dearest to her heart 

She was vexed and annoyed ; the colour lefl; her 

cheek, and her manner was constrained. 

o3 
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Frances too was oneasj— -she mentallj accused 
herself of having played the widow fidsely : to her 
ceneroos mind the turn the inteiriew had taken, 
although innocently on her part, had an appearance 
of deceit ; while Helen, on the other, was equally 
cneved to find a rival in one whom she loved. It 
»a* the selfH»nflict of two kind hearts, and Wilton 
c^cween them was in as unpleasant a position as 
AVild well bt* imagined. 

la raci he did not exactly know what his real 
^^fcciments were. Towards Frances, he felt a re- 
R^fwec ^.ow of affection, which on the whole, at die 
r.r?:, was &r from being well founded; towards 
!;:-^a he telt a cheerfal kindness, which his heart 
>::.! i-coned to. 

But all things must come to an end : Wilton 
r^jide his adienx, right glad to leave such a scene 
&r.u K> bneathe freely again. He walked down the 
>:rk<t, hardly knowing whither he went. The 
;>a>^ti£>^r» who met him on the pavement, pansed 
«::d looked after him ; and one benevolent old 
rr.an followed him, expecting every moment to 
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see him tarn down towards the riyer, and give em- 
ployment to the Humane Society's men, and the 
inquest reporters of the newspapers. 

Bat Wilton had no such intention ; on the con- 
trary, he never felt so disposed to live — ^were it but 
a few daysy in order to solve a mystery which, to 
any body bat the person engaged in it, would have 
been no mystery at all. 

An embarrassing silence arose between the two 
ladies when Wilton was gone. 

" I would rather all the world had done me an 
injury, than Fanny*' — thought Helen. 

'' I would rather be the rival of every woman I 
know, than of my benefactress" — thought the other. 

" Mr. Wilton had been here some time before 
I returned Y' asked Helen. 

'' About half an hour/* answered Fanny. 

^ I wish I had not gone to see Lady Hearts- 
ease/' thought the widow, looking at her wedding 
ring, above which she now wore a mourning 
hoop. 

** I heard the child making a sad noise in the 
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nunerj all the time Mr. WihoQ was here," begin 



Helen's blood fell spitefiiUj back upon her heart 

- Child!'* " Nursery P* thought she; « Aye, 
that is the secret of it; childreQ are plagues to 
every body bat their parents. That great 8tn|nd 
boT ! he's always in the way, or ™^Mng people 
think me ten years older than I really am ; ^ Mam- 
ma'*-ing me every where. I should like to hiTe 
life to begin again." 

So ran her thoughts when her boy, just at that 
moment, entered the room. The feelings of the 
mother triumphed over all others: Helen rushed to 
him — clasped him to her bosom, and wept aloud ! 

She held out her hand to Frances, and pressed 
it : she returned the pressure, and threw her arms 
round Helen*s neck. The sweetest thrill of love, 
the proudest moment of triumphant beauty, is cold 
compared with what were the widow's feelings then. 

*' Let us make haste and dine,'' said she } ^ we 
will go to the Opera to-night." 

There was a frankness in Helen's manner. 
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and a. grateful fervour in that of her companion 
during the succeeding hours, although neither 
spoke, or by the tnost diataat hint alluded to what 
occasioned it. 

They dressed and drove in the widow's car- 
riage to the Opera-house. What a fine sight is 
the Xiondon Opera ! True, the genius that ministerB 
to it, is not of our own land, but what a briUiaat 
spectacle is the house itself! 

The imperial splendour of the English name is 
there presented in its most inviting form. The 
far-famed beauty of our country women is there 
beheld in the most brilliant grouping; the vast 
dimensions of the house, its lofly sides, resplen- 
dent as contrasted with tlie dark cluster in the 
wide pit, full of the fine open countenances of well 
dressed Englishmen ; mingled, too, with many a 
beauty who eita contented and at ease, where in 
Other countries no woman dares to set her foot. 
The noble orchestra, from which the soul of har- 
mony itself seems gushing forth over the hushed 
multitude that listen tliere. The ample stage, the 




whole ^orious banble thai fornis the paatiine of fl 
great! — It is a brilliant eight. 

The brows encircled by a diadem, and the 
attendant graces of native beauty are there : the 
great and the wise, the noble and the lovely, all 
congregate within that temple of hannoa; ; and 
the feelings that sway them are not those of pow«T 
— ^f stale — or the insulting panegyric of the Blavisb 
throng ; but nature's own — warm and breathing 
from the heart — from the heart of genius, pencUletl 
and poured forth by those whose powers and sen- 
sibilities are truthful to every line. 

It is this sweet blending as it were of heans, 
this ecstacy of emotions in which bundreda share, 
which (next to devotion) give to those assemblies 
more of intellectual delight than is elsewhere to be 
met on earth. 

" Ob, my honours and glories !" exclaimed a Isll 
German Count, raising himself up in one of the 
jiit-BtallB aller ihe tirst act, and taming his oper*- 
glass in the direction of a distant box, " there h 
two wt fin vomons by heaVn !" 
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Mon Dieu — oh ! oh ! !" cried a rounil shoul- 
dered little French diplomatist, with a very curling 
beard — " vcr fine, ver fine. Monsieur Le Count — 
ah ! diable !" 

I wonder who these foreigners are eo struck 
," thought Charles Wilton, rising trom 
the stall in which he had been reclining, and 
glancing towards the box which seemed to have 
attracted their attention. He saw there two pair 
of bright eyes fixed upon him. They belonged 
to Frances and the widow. In a few minutes he 
was in the box which they occupied. 

The embarrassment of the morning was for- 
gotten — the widow made room for him by her 
friend's side — and the trio was an harmonious one. 
Up rose the gorgeous curtain again, and Grisi 
sang with the passion and melody of a syren. 
Her sweet notes revelled in the hearts of all who 
beard her; it was of love she sung — of love, sur- 
passing all other feelings. The widow sighed — 
Frances smiled with glistening eyes, and Wilton's 
iieftrt throbbed. 
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" Oh, I have never knowD till now tlie ttttH 
sfim of thb gentle one !" thonght he, as his eya 
druk in the glances of hers. 

" Now this is too much," thought the widow; 
** I am more or less than woman to endure all 



Bw the widow did endore it ; she saw that WiJ- 
m's pHEioti Sir her friend was essentially diSereni 
fyam tbe ■— 'Kng communion he had shared with 
ktr, >mI, Bcitte as was the sulieriiig of such > 
hln^gfa, abe compelled herself to laugfa it awajr. 
She spokfi to Wilton with unabated cbeerfuhun, 
RToidcd nltyii^ Frances npon her paleness, al- 
tboo^ the temptation to do so was strong, li^ 
tarud whh delight U> the eiquisite music which 
bant a|M» dwfD, and in short, was simply— a 
widow in an opei«-box! No love, no flirtation, 
couM be (Jiarged against her ; she was well picued 
with herself lor the part she played, and self-love 
onlered her to play it well. 

And Frances, poor Prances, was happy — would 
have been perfectly so, had she known t 
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widow was not grieved ; she leaned her round arm 
oil the cushioned box, and felt her while temples 
throb quickly. 

Wilton too was very happy ; happy at seeing 
herhe loved, bJB own in very heart; and her he had 
flirted with, generoua enough to be forgiving. 

The Opera continued — the spirit of passion, in 
flashes of tlirilling melody, swelled over the warm 
festive air of the crowded sn/fe — the enthusiastic 
started to their feet, and the torpid felt that the 
recollection of what they now heard at all events 
would cause pleasant dreams. 

The curtain fell — ihe widow was not disposed 
to itay the ballet, and Wilton handed the ladies 
to the carri^e. He told them he would wait upon 
thein on the following day — as the day aflcr that 
he was to start on the circuit. Frances bowed, 
the widow smiled and waved her hand, and tht.- 
carrisge rolled away. 
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CHAPTER V. 



~ P»bKv ! man, 'tis but the firft pUmgey snd it's all OTer. 
Sb« is bst a woman, roa know.** 

Giiidtmitk. She Stoopt to Conquer. 



With a licrht heart Charles Wilton called at the 
widow's on the following dav. It was to take 
leave : — and he staved a considerable time. 
Maners had not gone so fiur with Helen and 
himself as to occasion of their own natore anj 
embarrassment in her manner ; when, following the 
bom of his real feelings, he addressed himself more 
immediately to Frances, who, now no longer the 
cold, retiring, and almost morose ^1, whose 
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1 manner had half estranged Wilton, appeared in 
I all the cheerful grocefulnees] whict was natural to 
I her character. 

' I heard that your uncle, Colonel Glascoigne, 
I bad come to town," observed the widoW to their 
visitor. 

"He has," answered Charles; "and his ar- 
rival has been important to me ; through his 
influence I obtained the other day the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner of ••••••. Thank 

Heaven it will aifurd me a cert^n income apart 
from the emoluments of my profession, which 
for a year or two would in all probability be 
insufficient to enable me to mar — that is, I mean — 
lo set up in life." 

Joy danced in Frances's blue eyes. 

"I think I have heard my uncle say that be 
knew the late Mr. Grenvitle," said Wilton. 

" Very likely," answered the widow, carelessly. 

" He was of some service lo him in regard to a 
mercantile affair, I think, when with his regiment 
in India, " continued Wilton. 
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^Very probabty," answered the widow; *iBf 
hosbuid used, I reraembery to have mndi to do it 
tbe Indm-hoose.^ 

^ Mt nude half asked to be permitted topaj lus 
re^KclB to TOO,'* continiied WUtoo, amilii^. 

^I am infimtdj obliged to him," said die 
other. 

^Xoy DO," thought she; ^Iwill hare DOthng 
to do with this India Colond ; I never oonld be 
civil to bilious people, and he must be quite as old 
as mr late husband. Two old men are rather too 
much in one life-time !" 

^ I am afiraid mr uncle has but a poor chance of 
£iTOur/^ continued Wilton. 

^ His request to a perfect stranger is an unosnal 
one. 

**' Xot so ; he met and danced with yon at Ladj 
Powderflask's quadrille par^ last week/' 

** I don't remember him/' answered the widow; 
** I danced with a great number of — she was going 
to sav — old men there.*' 

m 

** Well, I must leave him to fight his own 
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battle," said Wilton. " He has made up hia mind, 
he tells me, to fall in love with you." 

" If it can afford him any gratification to 
do so, lie is quite welcome,'' rejoined the widow. 
" But," added ehc, laughing in spite of the odd 
point of the remark, "its Fanny's turn now to 
many a grave mail — lei Aer wed your uncle; for 
my part, 1 am determined to marry no man who is 
more than five years older than myself." 

Frances smiled — Wilton, too, was amused by 
the widow's candour; and here the subject 
dropped. 

There was something of restraint after all in the 
interview. Frances was happy ; Wilton was superla- 
tively so, or beheved himself to be — and the widow 
was in good humour ; yet there vbx a void in the 
harmony of the trio which was felt by eacli, al- 
though none knew why or wherefore. 

The widow carelessly sauntered out of the room 
— she did so on purpose, and Frances and Wilton 
were left alone. 
The banister looked as if he had something to 





a [hongh she 
to bear it. 

" Gria sm^ deli^tfull; 
WDeon. 

" Oh, munificently," said Frances. 

" Yes — ah, yes," said Wilton. 

" Sir — " said Frances. 
'. be^ Tour pardon," said Wilton. His 
paniom looked confused — and no wonder, for Wil- 
lon was ofmoft blushing at his own want of confi- 
dence, which in a baTrister is as bad as want of 
coorage So a soldier. 

" I fear you will think me very — very — that 
is — " 

" Oh, not at all," said his auditor. 

" Well," thought Wilton, " hei" penetration is in 
advance of my own ideas. But," eontJnued he, 
" I am going ont of town to-morrow, and aball be 
absent for a couple of months. I — I — " 

"I know," answered Frances; "but of coune — " 

" Yes, of course," rejoined Wilton ; " I think 
yoii told me you were never in Oxfordshire ?" 
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i( No — I never was ; I am told it is a very fine 
county/' 

" Rather hilly," but capital roads." 

" Pshaw !" thought Fanny. 

'' I know you will think me very abrapt^ and 
devoid of all tact and consideration," stammered 
Wilton ; " but I cannot leave London without tell- 
ing you. Miss Saville, that the prospect of meetuig 
you again under happier auspices, is a thought 
which gives me more pleasure — is a hope dearer to 
me than any other vision of the future-— than any 
triumph of life ! I hope, Miss Saville — that is — 
I— I—" 

Frances was blushing crimson — but her bright 
eyes had no look of anger in them, and Wil- 
ton having mentally vented a few inward curses 
on his own stupidity, continued : ** I will not do 
your penetration the injustice to suppose, that since 
the first time we met, Miss Saville, you have not 
i«ecii that I was charmed — in short, that I loved 



vou — '' 



" Nay," said Frances ; " this — this i 



i> 



3IS Tw 

"Hcv ae, 3Cm StTille! I feel tliat'4 
mt aitidcd ta f^k as I do, boi I must throw 
■pdf «■ ^VB- g^^Mtr of bcBit: I love yoa~ 
n^ CHCiBikBeei ■ Hfe are sack that I aaj 
warn- mMA jv^ haad vitbont hesitation ; — 
kB ae, dM*, i( «hn we meet again, I maj 



He iMik bo- hand ■> be ^kc — it was cold, and 
ke Ai BOt withdraw it — and Wiltoo 



Se totid mt now wba a word. She could have 
wept, jet Ae ksew sot why. Wilton waa too 
gentroai to ihananil an answer, which he saw her 
pale Bpt had then im power to give ; so he kissed 
those «oU G|» again and again. 

PfancM, bhohtog, extricated herself from his 
embnce, bat the contract of love had been almdy 
i>e«Ied ; her eyes were burning, and her ehetk 
changed altemalelT to paleness and crimson, bvl 
her glance was assured and happy. 

Wilton, loo, could hardly epeak — her t 
cliL-cked him, 3-cl her gentleness was i 
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own. Never was there a proposal m&de&nd answered 
between two young warm hearts with fewer worfU. 

Both were happy — -Frances that she was ioved, 
and Wilton that she was his own ; when, just 
as the latter was beginning ^ain to Bpeak, ihe 
widow's light step was heard. Frances adjusted 
the stray ringlets that had fallen over ber brow, 
and Wilton, not knowing exactly what to do, did 
nothing but — look at his boots. 

The widow saw at a glance that an explanation 
had taken place ; and her sparkling eyes seemed tn 
liold a secret laughter with themselves, as joining 
in the conversation, she turfied alternately from one- 
to the other. 

Wilton soon rallied, however, and as in duty 
hound protected Frances by repartees from the 
widow's salient wit. 

At length he rose to take leave. " I wish you 
all success," said the widow, laughing, " in eeery 
cause which yon may have to plead, whether it be 

"Thanks a thousand times, ro; dear madam. 
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and I hope you may have to list«), ere 1 
the pleadinga of many suilore." 

" Well, we shall see. Fanny will, I dare say, 
be able to prepare their briefs — good bye !" 
the widow held out her band cordially. 

With more timidity was that of Frances i 
t«nded to the young barrister ; but her eyes looked 
a lees cold adieu. 

" Fanny," said the widow, smiling, when the 
door had closed on Wilton, " if the man be as timid 
in court as he is in courtship, he'll ne¥( 
Queen's Council. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" The charm'i wound u; 



I 



" Well, two monihe bave now expired, and 
yet Mr. Wilton has not msde hU appearance," 
remarked Mrs. Grcnville to her companion, as 
they eat, on a beautiful forenooo, near one of the 
balconied windows. 

" It will not be two moDthe till Wednesday 
next, calculadn^ liy llie weeks," eaid the party 
addressed ; " anil not until Saturday if we calcu- 
late by months." 

" Dear me ! wlial a talent you liave for chronu- 
r 2 



! I 4ad^%Vmw 

uni vBt i±«Br wtk ksHii JOS tpfV of dirtes 

liUr^aMu^ V kfiCQk* B«i JIM sie m InpiiT' 



* Ahl Im save intM ksie eicrr vbmqii tabe 




^Hw nfcTiiw sai pieop&e «■ ike Tsnons paTe- 
imfi*w wTH^ocx tkf iMo^ftt of walkmg to look al 
UiffZL ; I iz& w 4 uitj c of friends who pfanr at whist 
ini. kftn^ p^oMies^ aad a harp diat I GUi*t keep in 
ro^. I ui a Terr kippT penoBy oettftinlT ! " 

-^ Nat. <Mr madam ; thk is the Tcry peCnknce 

£ £vxyi i:<r:xBe. I kncKw m> one who has more 

?««»^XL :o :« ^^ppy than jouadf : joo hmve jonthy 



** S;k>p ! saop ! 1 am DOC 90 vety ^ jomig, so 
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very beauliful, nor bo very ricb, as to be happy on 
tliat account alone ; and if I were the whole three 
to a superlative degree, you see no good comes of it.'' 

" How — what do yon mean ?" 

" Tush ! girl ; you know well enough — bul, 
hark ! a. double knock. Now I ehall have a visit 
from old Lady Winterblossom, who, because she 
■till wears a widow's cap, thinks fit to^-^" 

" Mr. Wilton and Colonel Gaacoigne," said ;i 
•ervant, entering with two cards. 

" Shew them up. Well," continued Helen, as the 
servant retired, "now for some shrivelled, withered, 
bilioos child of the East — some vile curry-con- 
sumer. Psha I how 1 do hate these old high- 
dried " 

Bat here the widow was interrupted in her ex- 
pressions of dislike by the entrance of Wilton, 
with a tall, handsome man of about five-and-thirly, 
whose bronzed, but fresh-coloured cheeks-open, 
manly brow — and rich, dark hair — gave a finn 
expression lo his well- chisel led features, and en- 
hanced his gentlemanly and suldier-hke bearing. 
pS 
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Tlie widow did uot rise — slie actually c 
her fixl, for she remenil>ered the Colonel's Aos, 
allLough she had forgotlen — perbaps had not dis- 
tinctly Ueard hie name, the eTening in which they 
had mei. 

Wilton was welcomed, and the Colonel k 
duced. 

" Thank Heaven for all things ! " thoug 
widow, as the Colonel, with easy politeness, I 
him^lf near her. 

Wilton had taken his place near to Frances. 

The conversation was animated, pleasing, Liil 
not general. Tlie rich flush on Frances's clieek, 
aud the joy that was sparkling in her fine blue 
eyes, made her look more lovely than ever ; wbik 
Wilton, charmed and fascinated, looked on her 
wilt) an earnest fondness, which a spectator would 
have bad no difficulty in ijiterpretiiig. 

But there was no spectator here. 



who, ( 



wholly engrossed with the charming wtd 
I her part, was gratified by tlie attentions o( 



such a man. For the Colonel, although he looked 
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the beau ideal of a fortune-hunter, was in reality 
no Buch thing ; but a man of good property, and 
of some political influence. His very advantages 
of person, however, had rendered him no great 
favourite with ran'cli-making mothers, from the 
old apothegm, to which they aluck closely — namely, 
" that a man who has received Fortune's bk-ssin(;s 
in the way of person, is never favoured with it iti 
the way of purse." Nor could iheColonel's hand- 
eome bays, smart servants, and elegant carriage, 
convince them ; and once or twice, when on the 
eve of marriage, this very circumstance had causetl 
it to be broken off— for, to a high-spirited man, 
perhaps there is no iden more vexatious than the 
conviction tliat he is deemed sordid by her whom 
he loves. 

Afler a visit, prolonged beyond what the strict 
rules of etiquette set down, the gentlemen de- 
parted ; but they letl their liearts behind them, and 
took away others in exchange 

They called again on the following day ; the 
next day — and the next was the same— and the 
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next, umI the next, until it got into the papers tkat 
^ a marriage was said to be on the tapis between 
Cokmel Crascoigne^ C.B., and the beantifiii Mrs. 
GrenTille, the wealthy rdict of the late Jonathan 
GraiTilley Esq.** 

Wilton's approaching marriage was not thought 
worthy of a place even bv way of ** exclosiye in- 
formation/' the parties themselves not being ooo- 
«idered ** eiclasives." 

Thus things c(Hitinaed for a few months ; but 
one bright morning the gossips in « • • • Square 
saw two handsome travelling carriages^ with white 
faTours, at the widow's door. Thej had just re- 
tomed from church, but the horses were not taken 
out ot* harness, but stood pawing the paved stones, 
impatient to be gone. 

In about twenty minutes two ladies appeared, 
escorted by two gentlemen in blue coats and white 
waistcoats. They entered separate carriages ; a 
cloaked abiiirail and a man-servant ascended the 
rumble of each, and the gentlemen followed the 
ladies into the snug interior. 
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Bang went the doora, Bmack went the whips, 
and off they rattled joyously. They were soon om 
of the reach of London smolce, and came to a place 
where the roads dividend : here the gentlemen 
tiodded to each other, the ladies kissed their bands 
to each other, the ladies' maids smirked a smile tu 
each other, the post-boys raised their whips to 
their bats to each other, and each carriage drove on 
its separate way. 

It was a happy day, and a sweet honeymoon 
followed it. In six weeks (he parties met again. 
The fair brides embraced like sisters, and the two 
bridegrooms shook each other's hands so heartily 
as to endanger their respective shoulder-blades. 

Wilton took a house near his uncle's, and the 
two families were united in harmony and love. 

Frances is now a mother ; and Mrs. Gascoigne 
does not object to the mamma-ing of the little 
sister she has given her " great stupid boy," whom 
Wilton humorously calls his coiisin, and its beau- 
tiful mother his dear aunt ! 

Wilton pleads other causes besides bis own, and 
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is rapidly advancing in his profession. Fmtce^ 
has already chosen a title for him when he shall hn 
made Lord Chancellor : hev gay friend rallies her 
upon il, and says it should be tlie Lord Preserre- 



Tbe Colonel has entered parliament, and now and 
then makes a speech — not for any good that it can 
do the senate, as he tells his friends, but only to 
please hia wife, who likes to see hie name in the 
newspapers. 



lately Publislicd by Ihe same Aulhor, 

'CHRONICLES OP LIFE.' 

3 Vols., lamo. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Mrs. C. B. Wilson hai conlribuled a charming spriej of 
tiles lo the amusement of the public duririft ibednll Kuon 
ol niiit. iler sioiies aie full of feeling and seniibilily, and 
are lold wjtii animalioD and dramatic etTeci. — Huming 
tirro/d, No*.10lb, 1840 

" Theie tales are of ihe order of Ihe ■' Diary of a lale 
Physician," llie scenei mostly domeilic, nnd the moral 
deduced unquetiionable. ■ • • We here and ihere 
trace some |inrtrait9 from real life, but Ihey are not of- 
fensively afcetclied, nor do they e»er wear llie semblance of 
ill-natute. * • • We recommeod Ihe " Chronicles of 
Life" unieserTedty to our r«iden, iheir merit ii unqaestion- 
able, and we trust their luccesi will be proportionate." — 
Sunday Timft. 15lb Nov., 1840. 

" As a lyrical author, Mrs, Baron Wilson hat won the 
uDiveraal siiffi&ge, nod tnay be said to wear the laurel 
crown of the day. But Poetry h now neiltier profitable or 
fashionable ; tlierelbre it is ool lo be woodered at, thai, not 
contented with ibe honour of being the modern metrical 
queen, this lady puis forth her claim to be one of the great 
in the regions of prose. ■ • • This production alone 
would stamp Mrs. Wilion as a prose writer of no mean 
pretension*, and proTe she possesses talent in thai line of no 
mean order." — MttroaulitaH, Nov., 1840. 
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I ' do her moie than credit ; they shew 
ined talent of the bit aulhor ; ihey display a knowledge 
of buman character, a powerful imagination, and a mine of 
Ihoughi, npresied in language truly poetical." — Tht 
Studtnt, Dec, 1H40. 

These " Chronicle*" do very great honour to hef taleni, 
and will be read with deep and Tsried inleresi by all who 
admire ibe strong delineation of natural feelings, acute 
perception of character, and a highly diamslic skill, in 
weaving the fucU on which the narmlive are built, intv a 
It plot, only linged by the imagination, aiKl wrought 
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oot vith the channs of iictioDy so fiir as to give tbem poiDt 
and effect. • • • We unreserredly recommend tbem." 
— lirenorv Gmzette, Nov. 21st, 1840. 

*" These Tolomes present their tkeady popalar author in 
a new ctiancter, that of a prote-6ction writer. The poems 
vhich have made Mrs. Wilsoo celebrated, are precisely of 
that kiod which proclaim her fitness for the office of 
novelist. Domestic rirtues, soeoex of home, and feelings which 
beioiig to our most intimate social relations, are the subjects 
she has hitherto diosen for her poetic effusions. But with 
the means and scope uf a novelist, she has now taken ti 
vrider 6eld ; and whoever is intimate with her poetical 
writings Will SM ^ s>L"^ amiable predilection for the 
briicbi side ot human character, the same quiet but search. 
mz insight mto the htrart, tlat pervades her poetry, fully 
diiphjed in the "Chronicles of Life."— ifc^s Wetkln 
Mest^er, Nov. 15, 1840. 

''Mrs. Baron Wilson, from whose pen have emanated 
some of the most charming lyncs that have appeared in 
print for nrjmy j-ears, has now given evidence of great 
capacities as a prove writer. Her delineations of character 
af« touched with a delicate pencil, but the outlines are true 
to nature. Her ideas are original, and often beautiful ; 
breathing in her prose the spirit of her poetry, and vested 
with a charm that fixes them in the memory. As the 
bio^pher of the Duchess of Saint Alban*s and Monk 
Lewis, as the authoress of many volumes of lyrical poetry, 
and the editress of several popular periodicali, Mrs. Wilson 
was alivady ki>own to fame. The ** Chronicles of Life** 
Will, however, enable her to take a still higher stand in the 
' world of literature.* ^'—TettotalMogusme^ Nov. 17, 1840 

** Under the title of this work, this talented lady presents 
us with a number of tales, some of which are written with 
great power, exhibiting the passions and feelings of the 
human heart in its storms and sudden sunshine, with a 
Rembrandttsh brilliancy of eflJect, which sometimes makes 
them fearfully startling. The fair author need have no fear 
but that this, her first attempt at prose writing, will be as 
well received as her many already weU-knowo efforts in the 
r^ros of poetry have been."— JTeeAfy (Jknmck, Nov. 

•22nd, 1840. ^ 

ly Jm9* M99€rmh M irmfttk BirMt, Strtmd, Lirndom. 
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